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‘ ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


OYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY.—The 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PAINTING, 
WLPTURE, and ARCHITECTURE of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. WILL OPEN on MONDAY the 25th April. All Pic- 
‘&e. to be sent to the Academy-house on or before S.tur- 

Gay the 16th of that month. 

By order, 
GEORGE PETKIE, R.H.A., Secretary. 


GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE, 


HURTON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 


BOOK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 
of Additions to his Library, during the year 1341. _ 
. Terms ror a SINGLE Famity. 
The Vearess...£5 5 £1 4 0 or £1010 0 
Half Year - 3 212 6 or 660 
Quarter sessseee 116 0 « lll 6 or 313 0 








Academy House, 17th Feb. 1842. 
A RT-UNION OF LONDON. 
President, H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL CLOSE on the 3ist IN- 
STANT. Every ber of One Guinea will have a chance 
of obtaining a valuable Work of Art at the Annual Distribution 
of Prizes, and an Im ion of a Line Engraving by W. 
Wart, from Hilton's g ture of ‘Una eatenes the Cottage. 

ee ed nee Bea. FS. F.S.A.) Hon, Secs. 
. T. E. JONES, Clerk to the Committee. 
ry, 


(By order) 
5 lest: Blooms 
otice, 74 Great Hussel-atreet, 





NAVIGATION. 
MIDSHIPMEN and Others desirous of 
wiring a thorough Knowledge of their Profession.— 
Mrs. TAYLOR'S NAUTICAL ACADEMY, 103, MINOKIES, 
under the patronage of the Admiralty, East India Company, 
and Trinity House, offers every facility, on the most moderate 
terms. 


USIC TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, 

thoroughly qualitied, and accustomed to Tuition. Terms 

is. 64. per Lesson. Address (post paid) to C. F., 4, New London- 
street, Fenchurch-street. 


YOUNG LADY, accustomed to Tuition, 

whose Engagement with the Family she is now in will 
terminate at Easter, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT. She 
iscompetent to instruct in all the branches of an English Edu- 
cation—in wing (specimens of which can be given) —French 
Mosic, and Singing, for the first few years, and Dancing, i 
required. Pupils under 12 Ps of age would be preferred. 
References will be given and required.—Address, S. H., Journal 

ice, Leicester. 


MARRIED GENTLEMAN, B.A. of Trinity 

College. Cambridge, poiding. at Hampstead, wishes to 
receive into his family TWO or THREE YOUTHS to PRE- 
PARE for the UNIVERSITIES, or any profession for which a 
liberal «ducation is required, His course of instruction includes 
the Classics and Mathematics, the French and German Lan- 
guages, an.| English History and Literature. His religious prin- 
ciples are those of an unprejudiced and Evanzelical Member of 
the Church of England, and his views on the eubject of mental 
traiping agree with those advocated in Mr. Isaac Taylor's work, 
entitled “Home Education.” References and testimonials of the 
highest respectability can be afforded.—Direct A. T., Down- 
shire-hill, Hampstead. 


RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. 
—Berece Castve is rather more than five miles from 
London, and is about a quarter of a mile west of the high road 
to Hertford, It stands ina park containing nearly twenty acres 
of land, and the surrounding country is open and salubrious. 
A description of Bruce Castle will be found in the * Beauties of 
Englan’t and Wales,’ and in Lysons’* Environs of London.’ 
fn addition to the Conductor, there are six resident Teachers, 
one of whom is a native of France. The course of study is such 
astoenable a FONE men, emariniony on leaving school, to 
enter one of the Universities, to engage in commerce or agri- 
culture, or to adopt the military or naval profession. Much 
general knowledge is communicated by means of a course of 
vate reading, in which the pupils are induced to engage 
tures, too, are delivered on various branches of Natural Phi- 
Josophy. In his plans of government and instruction the Con- 
ductor addresses himself, as far as possible, to the religious 
inciples, reasoning powers, and go: feelings of his pupils. 
e grounds of the school regulations, and of the formule em- 
ployed in the studies of the p:pils, are explained; and at all 
times the pupils are encouraged to apply for information respect- 
ing everything which is not perfectly clear to their minds. Act- 
on the principle referred to. and others connected with it, 
the Conductor has succeeded in rendering the acquisition of 
knowledge to a certain degree, what, with unlimited means, and 
under perfect arrangements, it wou'd be entirely, namely, a 
source of continued pleasure to the schwlar. In developing the 
same principles, also, he has been enabled to dispense, to a very 
great extent, with artificial rewar!s and punishments, and to 
associate the boys themselves in the business of school govern- 
ment. Corporal punishment be entirely discards, and, with rare 
exceptions. he has found that. by treating a boy as a reasonable 
being, possessed of good natural feeling, it is quite practicable to 
induce uprizht conduct, a gentlemanly demeanour. a desire to 
lige, an anxiety to avoid the infliction of pain. either moral 
or physical, To the early formation of habits of industry, 
Eeeeealty, and obedience, the cultivation of a love of know- 
*, the elevation of the moral feelings, and the develope- 
ment of the mental and physical powers, the Conductor directs 
bis most strenuous efforts; being convinced by long ouperener, 
that, b-side the direct benefits cunferred upon his pupils, itis by 
ch means alone that he can hove to lay a sure foundation for 
slid acquisition. A concise view of the plans in use is , 
asmall pamphlet, entitled ‘Sketch of the System of Education 
# Bruce Castle, Tottenham.’ (Charles alent, London, 1837.) 
Information respecting the charges, and other mutters of de- 
tail, may be obtained by application at Bruce Castle. 
ere is also a Preparatory School for boys between the age 
of four and nine, the pupils of which are under female super- 
inteundence, the plans of instraction being, with some modifica- 
tion, those generally adopted in infant schools, 
> 
READING 


LLIVIER’S SUBSCRIPTION 
7 ROOMS, 59, Pall Mall.—These Rooms consist of a Read- 
i and a Writing Room, a Strangers Koom for the use of 
Members and their friends. Dressing Rooms, &c. Their imme- 
diate proximity to the Palace renders them most advantageous 
to Gentlemen attending Her Majesty's Levees and Drawing 
ms. ‘io the advantages and convenience afforded by these 
Rooms the attention of Clergymen ant Country Gentlemen is 
id particular invited. ‘The terms of Subscription are 3 Guineas 
noum, 
*a* It is intended to limit the number of Members to 150. 




















Just published, at 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 
ENRY G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume 8vo. extend- 
ing to 2,100 pages, half-bound red morocco, with flexible back. 
It comprehends above three hundred thousand volumes, in every 
P of | and the Fine Arts, and in most Lan- 
ge . and is the largest assortment ever offered for sale by a 

okseller. Moderate prices are affixed to all the fine and 
curious books, and reduced prices to most of the modern publi- 
cations ; and up ds of five th d bibliographical potices 
are interspersed. ‘There are few books of importance, old or 
new, English or foreign, but what may be procured from the 
Advertiser, whose stock is daily increasing. 

The price of the Catalogue will be allowed to gentlemen 
making purchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on 
return of the Catalogue within six months. 

Pustic Lisrariss in all parts of the world may obtain the 
agp ne gratis, on applying for it by post, with instructions how 
‘0 send it. 

Asthere are several firms similar in name, please to observe 

the address, and to prevent mistakes, order 
HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATALOGUE, 
4anv 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


G Ss 
INGING SCHOOL, EXETER HALL, under 
the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education, 

A CLASS (No. 11), to coi ORKMEN ONLY, will be 
opened on TUESDAY, eh, varter past 8 
o clock, under the superintendence of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, to 
be conducted by one of his Principal Assistants, and will meet 
every Tuesday and Friday, at the same hour, until the comple- 
tion of the Course. 

Terms for the Course of Sixty Lessons, 8s., to be paid in ad- 
vance; or, should monthly payments be preferred, then Ls. 6d. 
per month (Eight Lessons), to be also paid in advance. Each 
pupil must provide himself either with a copy of the Manual, in 
two Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, or with the Lessons. in three Parts, 
price 6d. each, published by Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand.— 

ickets may be obtained at Exeter Hall, any evening except 
Saturday, between the hours of 5 and 10. 


INGING SCHOOL, EXETER HALL, under 











Bet 9 ock, unde 

ULLAH, to be condu of 

and will meet every Tuesday and Friday, at the same hour, 
until the completion of the Course. : 

ERs for the Course of Sixty Lessons, 15s. to be paid in ad- 
vance; or, should monthly payments be preferred, then 2s, 6d. 
per month (Kight Lessons), to be also paid in advance. Each 
pupil must provide himsell! either with a copy of the Manual, in 
two Parts, price 2s. 6¢. each, or with the Lessons, in three 
Parts, price 6¢. each, published by _ Mr. Parker, 415, West 
Strand.—Tickets may be obtained at Exeter Hall, any evening 
except Saturday, between the hours of 5 and 10. 

SINGING FOR THE MILLION, 

UBLIC CHORAL EXERCISES— 
Mr. MAINZER’S more advanced Pupils, about 500 in 
number, will meet at the Music HaLt, Store-street, Bedford- 
square, on the Evenings of THURSDAY, March 17, 24, and 31, 
to Sing Exere’ses in Counterpoint and Choruses—THE_ PRoO- 

CREDs to be devoted to the erection of a Metropolitan Musi 
Hall, the description and plan of which is putlished in the * Na- 
tional Singing Circular,’ No. 4. Mr. Hansom (Architect of the 
irmingham Town Hall) willexhibit and explain the model of 
the projected building, with the novel arrangement of his 

Patent Koof, the Organ, Orchestra, Ac. &c. 

The andience of the first evening (the 17th) will be confined to 
the pupils of Mr. Mainzer'’s Elementary Classes and their 
friends, who can obtain tickets at 64. each, on application at the 
door of the several Class Rooms. ‘The admission on the other 
evenings (24th and 2lst) is open to the public. ‘Tickets for the 
body of the Hall, 2s. 6¢.; Boxes, 4s.; Private Box to contain 
six, 208.; Ditto, containing eight, 26s., can be obtained of Mr. 
Mainzer, 21, King-street, Portman-square ; at the Musie Hall, 
Store-street; and at the doors of the various Class Rooms.— 
Doors open at 7 o'clock ; commence at 8. 


Cee BOOKS.—Just publishetl, a List of 

Valuable and_Desirable Books (No. 2, for 1312,) among 
which are, Alberti Dizionario Italiano-Francese et Francois- 
Italien, 2 tomes, tolio, half-cloth uncut, best edition, 215. ( ub. at 
5 guineas)—Buckingham’s Travels in Arabia, 4to. boards, 18s. 
(published at 3} guineas) —Buckingham’s Travels in Assyria, 4to. 
half-russia, 225. (pub. at 3} guineas boards)—Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, by ‘Lyrwhitt, 2 vols. 4to red morocco, gilt leaves, 
L. p., 48s.—Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormond, 2 vols. folio, 
calf, good copy, #s.—rookes's Conchology, russia extra, mar- 
bled leaves, vc. p., the plates beautifully coloured, 28s. (pub. at 
bs guineas boards) —Cooper's Sermous, lath edition, 7 vols. 12mo. 
cloth, 2is. (pub. at 38%.)—Crabb’s Technolog’¢al Dictionary, 
plates, 2 vols. 4to. half-russia, marbled leaves, fine copy, scarce, 
2. 4s. (pub. at 5l. 8%. boards)—Crevier’s Roman Emperors, 10 
vols. 8vo. boards, best edition, 33%. (pub. at 4/.)—Dodsley’s Old 
Plays, 12 vols. fine copy, old calf, 335.—Dods!ey's Piays. the new 
edition. edited by Reed, Gilchrist, &c., 12 vols. crown 8vo. bds. 
45s. (pub. at 5/. 8s.)—Neweate Calendar, plates, 5 vols. 8vo. bds. 
scarce. 2ls. (pub. at 2} guineas)—Newe Testament, by Theod. 
Beza, Englished by ‘Thomson, black letter, 4to. fine sound copy, 
scarce, 2/. 2s.. imprinted 1583—Ockley’s History of the Saracens, 
fine copy, old caif, 2 vols. 8vo. best edition, 24s.—Orme’'s Indos- 
tan, 3 vols. in 2, 4to. calf neat, 20s.—Sir Robert Ker Porter's 
Travels in Georgia, Persia, &c. 1817-20, numerous plates, 2 thick 
vols. 4to, boards, scarce, a/. Lis. 6d. (pub. at 91, 9*.)—Porter's 
Travels in Russia and Sweden, 41 coloured plates, 2 vols. royal 
4to. calf extra. gilt leaves. 13s. (pub. at 5suineas boards)—Russell 
Patrum Apostolicorum, 2 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, very scarce, 2/.— 
Cornelius Agrippa’s Three Books of Occult Philosophy, dto. 
rare, 1. 16s.—Lilly'’s Christian Astrology, five Portrait by Mer- 
shall, 4to. scarce, 11. 8s.— Desirable Arti Les in Divinity, Classics, 
Voyages, Travels, &c.—Catalogues forwarded gratis, or may be 
had on epplication to B. J. Waight, 265, High Holborn. 








ORTRAITS of CHILDREN of the MOBI- 
', from Nature, drawn on stone by J. Leech. B 
ae Sgther of the (Commie Latin Grammar.’ 4to. cloth lettered, 
Jack Sheppard, by Ainsworth, with 27 Plates b 
George Cruikshank, and Portrait of the Author. 3 vols. 8vo. cl. 
lettered ; published at ld. lls. 6d., reduced to l2gy-" 
- esvetave 1 a Journey from Lima to Para, across 
e Andes, and dow azon. , 
Lowe; with Maps and Plates ; published by Mr} as, yatiae 
now reduced to 6s. 6d. 
éens’s Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, 
land. 12mo. cloth lettered, 7s. 6d., now reduced 


Dr.) Travelling Sketches in China, India, 
&c, 2 vols: 12mo. cloth lettered, 10s., now reduced to 4s. 6d. 
Hemans’s (Mrs.) National Lyrics and Songs for 


Music, with a Memoir of her Lif Writings. 5 
in silk, 4s. 6d., reduced to 2s Ss 


Hemans’s (Mrs.) Hymns for Childhood. Cloth, 
gilt edges, reduced to 1s. 
Hemans’s (Mrs.) Life and Correspondence. By 


Chorley ; with twosteel Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth lettered, 2ls., 
now reduced to 6s. 


Narrative of a Three Months’ March in India. B 


the Wife of xn Officer ; with numerous Plates, post 8vo. cl 


lettered, 12s., reduced to 4s. 6d 
The Hearts of Steel. By the Author of ‘O’Hal- 
loran,’ &c. 12mo. cloth, 6s., reduced to 3s. 

Humour and Pathos, illustrated by Frank Howard. 
Post 8vo. cloth lettered, 7s. 6d., reduced to 2s. 6d. 

Lysons’s History of Cumberland, with Plates and 
Maps. Large paper, royal dato. half cloth, 6/. 6s., reduced to2ls. 

Macdiarmid'’s Lives of British Statesmen, with 
Portraits. 8vo. cloth lettered, pub. at lis., reduced to 7s. 
London ; George Routledge, Ryder's-court, Leicester-square. 


Roxvat BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


No. 2, Moorgate-street, London. 


urray at 12s., 





rectors 
B. Boyd, Fsq , Chairman. 
J. W. Sutherland, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq. Geo. Webster, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Alex. Cockburn, Esq. 
Mark Boyd, Esq. ; John Mitchell, Esq. 
J.P. Robinson, Esq. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London, Moorgate-street, and 
Argyll-place, Kegent-street, and Pall-mall East. 4 
Standing Counsel—P. Laurie, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs Parken & Webster, and Messrs. Johnstone 


& Farquhar. 
The Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS at 


thirty days sight, upon SYDNEY and LAUNCESTON, Bills 
transmitted for collection. 


By order of the Board, G. H. WRAY, Manager. 





is day is publishe 


Th d 
BE tsH AND FOREIGN REVIEW,No. 25. 


I. Hegel's Hsthetik—The Philosophy of Art. 
Il. Viola. the Affianced. 
Il. The Poniatowski Gems. 
V. Switzerland--Her Political Crisis. 
V. State of the Nation—Handloom-weavers’ Report. 
VI. La Chronique de Rains. 
VII. Foreign Commercial Policy—The Zollverein and the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. 
VIII. France in the XVIIth Century—Tallemant des Réaux. 
X. Passavant’s Life of Raffaelle. 


London: R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 





TNHE ASIATIC JOURNAL for MARCH, is 


now ready, and, besides a very full digest of the latest and 


most authentic intelligence of the important transactions in 
Affghanistan, includes. amon i i y 
copious Memoir of Sir Alexander Burnes, in which the origin of 
the War beyond the Indus is investigated, as well as the share 
he had in the negociations which led to it; other Original 
Papers, containing Sketches of the Overlan | Koute—The 
— of Egypt—Diary of an Assistant Surgeon—leminiscences 
of the 


the Original Articles, a very 


nti- 


urmese War, Xc. &c. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhal!-street. 


April } will be published, No. 1. price 2s. 6d. of 
HE LONDON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 


edited by. and conducted under the immediate control 





and superintendence ot the GRADUATES. 


Contents :—The London University Magazine—The Genius and 


Writings of Persius—Translation of German Poetry—Massin- 


er, his Life and feligious Tenets—The Childe Harold and the 
ixcursion—Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences—False 


Criticism : Juliet and Portia—Rudel—Letters of lsmene—Trans- 
lation from Schiller—Life of Sir Philip Sydney—The Pollio— 
Hobbes" Life and Writings. 


Advertisements for No. 1 must be sent by the 20th of March 


to the Publishers, 


Fisher, Son & Co. Newgate-street, London. 





T= CHURCH MAGAZINE, 
BISHO 
TON. 
Earthly and Heavenly King—Church History from the 


ginning—Anti-Romanist Paper, 
tion provided hy the 





No. 39, for 
MARCH i SIXPENCE.—With PORTRAITS of the 
P OF SALISBURY and the late BISHOP BARRING- 


Contents :—Memoir of Bishop Barrington—The Birth of gr 
No. I1,—Devotion and Instrace 
Liturgy —Correspondence—Reviews of 
Bishop of London's Sermons, &c.—The Cahinet—Lent—Histori- 


cal Memoranda, No. XUIf.—Charch Remembrancer for March 
—The Church, its Progress and 
s Portraits for APKI 


Prospects, 

L—ARBP. SHARP: his Son, ARCHD. T. 
HAKP; and Grandson, GRANVILLE SHARP. 

This cheap Family Magazime and siontaiy t hurch Remerre 


brancer is now published by UG. Bell, University Bookseller, 186, 
Flect-s'reet, Londun. 
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Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street,on MONDAY, March 14, and following day, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, a . ‘ - 

MISCELLANEOUS Collection of BOOKS 

in various Departments of Literature ; among which are, 

Galerie de la Duc d'Urleans, 2 tomes—Les Conquestes de Louis 

le Grand, 2 tomes—Nichols's Progresses of Elizabeth and James 

the First, 7 vo!s.—Flaxmun's Compositions from Homer, Aschy- 
lus, and Hesiod—Microcosm of London, 3 vols.—Hewlett's 

Family Bible, 3 vols. russia—Doddridge’s Fumily Expositor, 4 

vols. — *s Works, by Bowles, 3 vols.—Hume and 

m’s England, 21 vols. calf.— Also, an exten- 
P MUSIC ; together with a large Assort- 
ment of ENGRAVINGS, &c. &c. 


On THURSDAY, March 17, and following day, 

By order of the Executrix of the late Dr. 
OLINTHUS GREGORY, bis Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY, 
among which will be found the most esteemed Works on Astro- 
nomy, Mechanics, and Mathematics, including the Greenwich, 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh Astronomical Observations—‘Trans- 
actions of the Royal and other Societies—The Works of Sir I. 
Newton, Galileo, Hutton, Whiston, Brewster, Young, Barlow, 

rson, Goodwyn, Whewell, Lacroix, Laplace, Dupin, and 
others—A Collection of Papers, Calculations, and Contrivances 
in reference to money, Weights and Measures, &c. by Henry 
Goodwyn, Esq. of Blac heath—4lso the SCIENTIFIC 1 STRU- 
MENTS, and many AU TOGRAPHS, of value andinterest; &c. 


On MONDAY, March 21, and 2followinz days, 

A Miscellaneous Collection of BOOKS in- 
clu a Selection from the Library of a Clergyman, removing 
from his residence in the Country ; among which are, Vitruvius’ 
Architecture, 8 vols. best edition—Maii Scripture Veterum e 
Vaticano, 3 vols.—Oratores Attici, 16 vols. L.p.—Aristophanis 
‘0! iz Brunckii, 5 vols.—Stewart's Philosophy, 4 vols.— 
Homeri Opera Heynii, 8 vols. calf; &c. &c 


P Preparing forSale, | 
An Extensive Assortment of NOVELS and 
ROMANCES, selected from two Circulating Libraries at the 
West End of the Town. 


A Large Collection of BOOKS in Quires and 
Boards, comprising many valuable and extensive Remainders. 
*,* Liberal accommodation offered on Property ; and large 
eos Collections of Books, Prints, &c. promptly disposed of 
y ic t 


00,000 VOLUMES OF BOOK*, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
ENGRAVED STEEL PLATES, &c. 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, at his House, 125, 
Fleet-street, (by order of the Assignees), on TUESDAY 15th, 
and WEDN ESDAY 16th, i 

HE FOURTH and LAST PORTION of 
the extensive’ STOCK of Mr. CHARLES DALY, in- 
cluding the whole of his unique Series of Miniature Editions of 
‘oets, Novelists, Biographies, &c., with the Stereotype Plates, 
ngraved Steel Plates, Miscellaneous Books in quires, Fifty 

Reams of Printing Paper, &c. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL_ by AUCTION, on FRIDAY 18th, 
and SATURDAY 19th instant, 
OOKS ; including Cooper’s Cattle Subjects— 
Roberts's Views in Spain, India proofs— Daniel's Animated 
Nature, 2 vols.—Englefield's Isle of Wight, L. p.—Archeologia, 
vols. 13 to 2i—Blaine’s macyelo dia of Sports—Donovan's Na- 
turalist’s Repository, 5 vols.—Donovan’s Birds, 5 vols.—Wal- 
le’s Anecdotes of Painting, 5 vols.—Dodsley’s Poems, 6 vols. 
L. P. green morocco—Gilpin's Picturesque Works, 12 vols.— 
Arabian Nights, by Lane, 3 vols.—Pashley's Travels in Crete, 2 
vols.—Mills’ British India, 6 vols.—Clarke’s Travels, 11 vols.— 
Chatham Correspondence, 4 vols.—Retrospective Review. 16 
vols.—Brougham’s Speeches, 4 vols.—English School of Painting, 
4 vols.—Books in quires, &c. 


BOOKS IN QUIRES, &c, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, on SATURDAY, 
‘ the 19th instant, i 

OOKS in QUIRES; including 1,000 Burns's 

Poetical Works—1,000 Burns's Songs—1 000 Lewis's Monk— 

100 Shakspeare’s Plays, mor.—100 Walker's Pronouncing Dic- 

tionary—330 Byrne's Doctrine of Proportion—156 vols. of the 

ndscape Annual—20 Edwards's Birds, 4 vols. coloured plates 

—Ackermann's World in Miniature, 38 vols.—Byron'’s Works, 3 

vols.—Swift’s Works, 2 vols.—Proof Engravings to the Landscape 
Annual, &c. 

















VALUABLE BOOKS, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, 


March 22, 

HE LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN ; includ- 
ing Concilia Magne Britanniz et Hibernia, edit. Wilkins, 
4 vols.—Athanasii Opera, 3 vols. best edition—Originis Opera, 4 
vols. best edition—Basilii Opera, 3 vols. best edition—Sir Thomas 
More's Works, first edition, black letter, fine copy in russia— 
Salisbury Missal, black ietter, 1555—Bishop Jewell’s Works— 
ishop Andrews’ Sermons—Spelman’s Works—Gesneri Opera 
ismata, 3 vols.—Snelling’s Works on Coinage, and other 
Numismatic Works—Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 vols. 
L. p.—Lewis's Isle of Thanet—Bagster s Comprehensive Bible, 
L. Pp. russia—Watts’s Works, 6 vols. L. p. russia—Doddridge's 
Works, 4 vols. L. Pp. russia—Hume and Smollett’s England, with 
ughes’s Continuation, 17 vols. calf extra—Gibbon and Hooke's 
Roman History, 23 vols.—Johnson's Works, Life, &c. 17 vols.— 
Rollin’s Ancient Histor, 8 vols.—Shakspeare’s Works, 9 vols.— 
Rapin and ‘Tindall’s History of England, 28 vols.—Gibbon’s 

Miscellaneous Works, 5 vols., &c. 


BOOKS OF PRINTS, ETC, 
My, L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, on THURSDAY, 


ch 21, 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS; 
including Batty’s Scenery of the Rhine, proofs before the 
letters, printed in imperial folio, unique—Batty’s Hanoverian 
Scenery .proofs before the letters, with letter-press, on India 
paver Young s Portraits of Turkish Emperors, red morocco— 
joys’ Picturesque Sketches of Paris, coloured—Neale’s West- 
minster Abbey, 2 vols. L.p.—Carter’s Ancient Sculpture—Cot- 
man’s Sepulchral Brasses, 2 vols.—Meyrick’s Ancient Arms and 
Armour, 2 Mower ff ood Royal Residences, 3 vols. coloured— 


Holbein's Court of Henry VIII., red morocco—Britton’s Cathe- 








ral Antiquities, 14 vols. L.p.—Byron’s Works, 8 vols. L.p.— 
Camden Society's Publications, 16 vols.—Turner’s Southern 
Coast, green morocco—Brockedon's Passes of the Alps, 2 vols.— 
Williams's Views in Greece, 2 vols.—Walpole’s Anecdotes of 

‘ainters, 5 vols. calf extra—Buffon's Natural History, 20 vols. 
calf extra—Bridgewater Treatises, 11 vols. calf extra—Jeremy 
Taylor's Works, 15 vols. calf extra—Evelyn, Pepys, and North's 
Memoirs, 13 vols. calf extra—Warburton's Works, 13 vols. calf 
extra— Mitford's Greece, 8 vols. calf extra—Horne on the Scrip- 


tures, 4 vols. calf extra—Milner’s Church History, 4 vols. calf 
extra, 





HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, ETC. 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS wi'l SELL, at his House, 125, Fleet-street, on 
‘TUESDAY. March 29, i - 
THe SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD FURNI- 

TURE, Library Bookcase, and Miscellaneous Effects, the 
Uroperty ad a Gentleman, removed from Edward-street, Hamp- 
stead-road. 


DESIRABLE INVESTMENT, EDWARD-STREET, 
HAMPSTEAD-ROAD. vet 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, by direction of the 
Proprietor, at the Auction Mart, on THURSDAY, March 31, 
excellent LEASEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
being No. 22, Edward-street, Hampstead-road, he!d on 
Lease at a Ground Rent of only 9/. 9. per anuum, for a term of 
which 824 years will be unexpired at Lady-day, 1842. Particulars 
to be had of Mr. Dyer, solicitor, 27, Ely-place, Holborn, and of 
Mr. L. A. Lewis, 125, Fleet-street. 
FINE BOOKS, BOTANICAL BOOKS, ETC. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, 


April 5, 

NE Hundred and Twenty Lots ofchoice BOOKS, 
the property of a LADY; including the Musée Frangais 
and Musée Royal, 6 vols. very fin impress'ons, bound in French 
red morocco—The Stafford and Tresham Galleries of Pictures, 
5 vols. coloured plates—Macklin's Bible. 6 vols. blue moroceo— 
Boydell’s Shakspeare, 9 vols. with the large plates, morocco— 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 68 vols. green morocco—Sowerby's 
Engl'sh Botany, 26 vols. green morocco— Edwards's Botanical 
Register, 26 vols. blue morocco—Loddize’s Botanical Cabinet, 
plates coloured, 20 vols. yellow morocco—Andrews’ Heathery, 
4 vols. green morocco—Andrews’ Naturalists’ Repository, Roses, 
&c. 16 vols. green morocco—Donovan's Wirds, Fishes, Shells, 
and Insects, 34 vols. red morocco—!reland’s Picturesque Works, 
il vols. blue morocco—Bell’s British Theatre, 34 vols. large 
paper, yellow morocco—Johnson’s British Poets, 75 vol«. yellow 
morocco—British Essayists and Novelists, 95 vols. yellow moroc. 
—A valuable Scrap-Book, formed of some fine modern en- 

gravings, &c. 
SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS, 14 VOLS. 8vo. UNPUBLISHED, &c. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, on FRIDAY, 


April 8, 

N Unpublished Edition of SHAKSPEARE'’S 
PLAYS, elegantly printed, in 14 vols. crown 8vo. 250 
copies—One- half Share in the present Stock and Copyright of 
Mills's British India, new edition, by Professor Wilson—The 
remaining Copies of Foulston's Public Buildings in the West o 
ss: Foreign Cathedrals—Taylor and Cresy’ 
Rome, 2 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols. large paper, India 
proofs—Scott’s Works, 98 vols. morocco—A quantity of Engrav- 
ings oom Forster's British Gallery, fine impressions—Copper- 

plates, &c. = 


DIVINITY AND ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 
Mr. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), on FRIDAY next, 
March 18, and 5 following days, at half-past 12 (by order of the 


Executrix), 
of the JOHN 














HE LIBRARY Rev. 
FREDERICK USKO, Rector of Orsett, Essex, and formerly 
Chaplain at Smyrna; including, 1n_ For1o, Walton's Polyglott 
Bible,with Castell’s Lexicon—Valpy's Stephens's Greek Thesau- 
rus—St. Cyrilli Opera—Hammond’s Works—King's Munimenta 
Antiqua—Stevens's Continuation to Dugdale, large paper—The 
Bishop’s and other early-print Bibles —QvarRTo, Willis’s 
Cathedrals—Prynne’s Parliamentar; its— oncilia, 
large paper—Ames’s Typographical Antiquities, by Dibdin— 
eeneer Catalogue, large paper—D‘Oyly and Mant's, Adam 
Clarke's, Bagster’s, Polygloit. Hebrew, Arabic, aud other Bibles 
—Privately-printed Books—Old Plays—Music, &e.—-OcTavo, 
&ce. Valpy's Delphin Classics—Classical Journal and Library— 
Dodsley's Annual Register, and Old Plays—Chalmers’s Biogra- 
phiecal Dictionary—Parnasso Italiano—MS. Missal, richly illu- 
minated—Numerous Lexicons, Dictionaries, and Grammars— 
Oriental Bannscripte, and printed Works, &c. &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


MODERN ENGRAVINGS 
AND ENGRAVED STEEL AND COPPERPLATES. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James's-square, on WEDNESDAY, March leh, 
at One precisely, a . = a 

‘THe STOCK of MODERN ENGRAVINGS 

and engraved STEEL and COPPERPLATES of 
Mr. ARTHUR GRAVES, deceased; 

Including some Works of Bromley. Raimbach, Doo, Cousins, 
Lupton, Quilly, and others. Among the Plates, are Cranmér’s 
Revocation—the Battle of Zutphen, &c. Also a capital Maho- 
gany Library Tabl 


e. 
Jay be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





THE WORKS OF THE LATE MR. R. F. BONE. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, April Sth, at One 
recisely, = (By order of the Executors,) fa 
HE VERY INTERESTING WORKS of 


that highly-talented Artist, 
. F. BON 


: NE, Esq. 

_ Among the Original Works, are T he Bath, the capital produc- 
tion to which the prize of 100/. was accorded in 18!16—Meleager 
Hunting the Caledonian Boar, a capital finished picture—Queen 
Catherine receiving Wolsey, the last picture Vv ed upon by the 


Artist—Priam demanding the dead body of Hector ; and nume- 
rous Classical and Historical Subjects, and Landscapes with 
pootien’ and rustic figures; anda fine stuly of the Head of the 

ion Nero. Also some beautiful copies from Titian, V. Dyck, 
Rembrandt, and Sir Joshua Reynolds—a fine whole-length Por- 
trait of the Empress Isabella, by Coeltos ; anda pair of spirited 
Battles, by Borgognone. 

May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding, and Cata- 
logues had. 





THE CABINET OF PICTURES 
Or JOHN KNOWLES, ESQ. F.R.S. DECEASED. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, April 22nd, at One 
o clock precisely, 

HE CHOICE COLLECTION of ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, FLEMISH, DUTCH, and ENGLISH PIC- 

TURES, collected during the last forty years by that excellent 

Connoisseur, 

, JOHN KNOWLES, Esq. F.R.S. Deceased; 
Comprising a Musical Party, a capital work of Georgione—The 

Virgin appearing to St. Francis, by Il Mastelletta ; and Venus 

at the Bath, by Palma, from the Orleans Gallery ; and others by 

Salviate : Lievens » 2 f 

L. Carracci Berghem ; 

jarmavessio Poelemborg 


E ‘a 
J. Mabuse V. der Neer Both 
Rubens Rembrandt Wouvermans Stothard. 
Also two fine Works of Fuseli—a Bust of Garrick in terra cotta 
by Nollekins; and a terra cotta of Moses, after M. Agnolo. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had, 


V. Dyck 
Swaneveldt 
Teniers 
Ostade 





THE EXQUISITE WORKS OF THE LATE 
SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility 
and Connoisseurs, that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY 
April 25th, and five following days. at One o'clock precisely, ’ 

(By order of the Executors,) 

HE BEAUTIFUL WORKS in OILS ang 

WATER COLOURS of _ 
SIR DAVID LEIS, R.A. Deceased; 

Incloging the whole of the highly interesting Sketches made 
during his last tourinthe East. 

ay be viewed Thursday, Friday, and Saturday Preceding, 

and Cat»logues had. 





THE VERY CHOICE COLLECTION 
OF MODERN PICTURES OF JOHN TURNER, ESQ, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King. 
street, St James's-square, on FRIDAY, May 13th, 
THE small and very select COLLECTION of 
PICTURES,—the Works of the most celebrated Modern 
British Artists,—collected b: 
JOHN TURNER, " 
(and removed from his late residence, Clapham Common); 
Comprising the Rabbit on the Wall, the much admired work 
of Sir David Wilkie, painted for him in 1816—a Nymph and 
Cupid, a beautiful work ofthe late W. Hilton—the Morning Star. 
a highly poetical design by Howard, R.A.—a most capital and 
important Work of Mor and—Richard and Saladin, and two 
others, by Cooper, R.A.—Three charming subjects of Rustic 
Figures, by W i ates pet and some of the happiest efforts of 
the folowing talente: p Sete a 
r! 


a Starke 
Clennell 


. Cooper Good 
Burnet Schetky J. Wilson 


en Linnell . Cooke ayer 
The Collection may be viewed three days preceding, and 
Catalogues had. 





SLINGTON.—TO BE LET, Unfurnished, 

with immediate possession, a TEN-ROOMED HOUSE, in 

good repair, situate No. 3. CaNonBU R¥Y-SQUARE.—Apply on the 
premises; or to Mr. Cayley, Upholsterer, Upper-street. 


HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 


Advantages offered by this As-ociation: 

Pour-ffths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured on whose Policies two payments have been made, 
at intervals of 5 years. : 

¥ rofits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
ole. or by an equivalent reversionary sum added to the 
vlicy. 

Ata General Meeting holden on the 18th of January, 1812, 
dividend of the protits of the Society for the 5 years ending Ist 
January, 1842, was declared; by thin division an addition was 
made to the sums assured by, all Policies entitled to share 
therein, amounting on the avefage to about 45 per cent. on the 
premiums received. 

t! Persons Assured on their own lives for1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) of attending and 
voting at all General Meetings. W.M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES, 


70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.~-Established 








1797. Directors. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P._ | Sir W. Heyzate, Bart. and Ald. 
W, Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S.| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
John Coope, y . Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq F.R.S. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. jeorge Shum Storey, Esq. 
William Davis, “+. C, Hampden Turner Exq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S.' Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

R. Tucker, Secretary. 

The attention of the Public is directed to the very Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
Tables verified by the actual experience of the office for upwards 
of forty years. ” 

nsurances may be effected with the Company on the Returs 
or Non-Return System. : 

The Assured in the Pelican Office are not, as in mutual Assur- 
ance Societies, exposed to the liabilities of partuership: and 
even in the event of a mortality occurring beyond that on whieh 
the Tables are founded, the Assured with this Company can 
suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee of a large paid-up Capital, 
and the further security of a responsible body of Proprietors, 
distinct from the Assured. 


Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every principal ‘Town in the Kingdom. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Surgeon—Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq. 43, Berners-street. 
Secretar;—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Joint Stock Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
without limited responsibility, affurds the most perfect security 
in an ample paid-up capital, and in the great success which bas 
attended it, since its commencement in 1834, and tbe large accu- 
mulation of Premiums which has taken place. ° 

On the Ist July, 1841, the Company, at their General Meeting, 
declared an addition of one balf to the sums paid by the Stock- 
hold«rs, and appropriated to those bolding Assurances at the 
participating rate, 2/. per cent. per annum, from the dates of 
their policies, so that the addition to a policy for 1.0.0/., in force 
for the previous five years. has been 100/., making it in all 1,100. 
The Premiums are nevertheless very moderate, and only one 
half of them, when the Insurance is for life, need be paid for the 
first five years after the date of the policy. 

Insurances may be effected on lives however far advanced; 
and the credit for five years is found particularly convenient on 
such Insurances, and for the security of Temporary Loans. 

Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. ‘am 

‘Lhe facilities afforded by this Company to the Public in these 
and other respects, are so great, that it is obvious!y a moral 
duty in every parent, not possessed of a fortune, but in the 
enjoyment of an income however moderate, to insure his Life 
for a sum which may yield a provision to his family. 

Rates of Premium. 
Age 25 Without Profits, £1 18 5 With Profits, £2 2 11 percent. 
«- 30 2310 a or 28 2 do. 
«- 40 219 1 - 334 
- 50 460 - 410.7 
«- 60 615 3 - 617 9 

Every information wi!l be afforded on application to the Re 
sident Directors, Edward Boyd. Esq. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
of No, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1842. principle ; at one time recognizing the end of|in the author’s catalogue, perhahs Pietro della 
Imitation in the artlessness of the early epochs, | Francesca deserves more honourable mention.’”” 














WA REVEnWwS at another, in the measured regularity of the | He also thinks Cigoli treated with less than due 
N Hand-Book of the History of Painting, Se. later academic efforts.” Truth to say, our com- | discernment and justice. We would not, how- 
nd a ., the Italian School of Painting. By piler is often original and independent enough | ever, by thus reducing into low relief, what Dr. 

De ase Kugler. Translated from the | to differ from all the world, and bytimes, as we | Kugler, or his publisher, would make so pro- 
ade German by a Lady. Edited, with Notes, by have seen, even from himself. Indeed, the very | minent a merit of the work before us, depreciate 
ing, C. L. Eastlake, Esq. R.A. Murray. title of his book agrees but ill with his text; he | its real value, but simply prevent misconception 


seems to have drawn up the one and the other| about that value. As a Synopsis of Italian 
for quite opposite purposes, unless, perhaps, the | Painting, as one which exhibits sounder views 
title be his publisher's and the text his own. He | than most German, nobler, purer, more com- 
says, “It was the publisher’s wish, that the| prehensive views than any English similar or 
work should recommend itself as a ¢raveller’s | kindred publication, it does verily recommend 
hand-book, to point out what is most worthy of itself to all lovers of art, whether cognoscenti or 


z as the presumptuous and the superficial 
= deen it, oe “a a good Hand-book on 
Painting, is no task for one of themselves, nor 
= for many @ person far their superior. It would 
i. demand several talents in conjunction, the least 

TD 


. ! - 
gueng ‘which, cles! scldem cooure even cope attention among the examples of painting in | ignoranti, travellers or bed-ridden readers. This 


Di saely. a Se tio a on different places.” We have a convenient test} we feel persuaded is the right foundation on 
and asmal ed e tyles, painters’ names and their | 2w far forth it recommends itself as a traveller's | which Dr. Kugler should rest his claims, and he 
—" ferent schoo & a hilcso: hical acumen to educe | 2@nd-book through England; at the National | ought not to place them on a lower. 

> — S a Ae eso ‘detalles. well-ensscieed Gallery, it points out just seven paintings, one} Such a work, as its editor with justice asserts, 
8 of peepee com & amongst which (the Giorgione) is by its own | was universally wanted. Lanzi’s ‘Storia Pittorica’ 


judgment to class them by their veritable cha- 
racteristics, and arrange them by their veritable 
deserts; comprehensive taste to relish opposite 
and all beauties; fertile imagination and full- 


mindedness to ee subject-matter so mono- 


verdict not worthy of attention, and another (a| is a most respectable production; in lucid ar- 
Titian) is not the celebrated ‘Bacchus and | rangement, perspicuous style, in sober enthu- 
Ariadne.’ Of the almost countless collectionsin | siasm, and sound theoretical doctrines, it is 
English palaces and private houses and public | superior to this or perhaps any possible effusion of 


red Rasittecec : . establishments, all but a few are left unnoticed ;'| the German brain, which, ruled as it seems to be 
in — pred en oe and of these few, a single picture generally | by a changeful Moon, either ebbs away from its 

a ” eal Soom, and sustained interest, | ™4kes up the whole Catalogue Raisonné appro- | subject ever and anon, or floods it unfathomably. 
= Saediee and none lower than these, are the | Priated to each collection. Windsor Palace, | The aforesaid respectable production contains a 
‘ ’ ? 


ulwich College, Grosvenor House, Sutherland | good deal of information, though subsequent re- 
House, &c. &c. containing at least some Italian | search has extended and rectified its circle, which 
pictures, have not furnished between them a|demarcates light from darkness. Precise, un- 
single specimen ; Ashburton House, Leigh Court, | ambitious, in matter as in language, it makes no 
Castle Howard, Alton Towers, &c. &c., which | attempt at profound views nor splendid abstrac- 
possess many worth great attention, obtain none | tions; nowandthen a pregnant maxim, a pointed 


chief mental qualities required ; some. others 
besides would not prove superfluous. But an 
undertaking that might task a Reynolds’s strong 
sense, a Lessing’s chastened spirit, and the copious 
oan erudition of a Winkelmann, has till of late de- 
volved upon some dull and nameless, or unname- 





the sip drudge, illiterate or only learned in smooth from our hand-book maker. As regards the | remark, edifies the reader; nay, it has bytimes 

» the mov on oe It mer ho eal why pluck a| '@veller out of England, it may be enough | its neat little apothegm or ane gee classic allu- 
22,8 ere i alee Wi > indit P to specify among the numerous omissions of | sion, to enliven him. In brief, we consider it 
whew gietem Ce wing of Eugene to Sects © mave notice-worthy paintings, Michaelangelo’s Paolina | far better adapted than any other work yet pub- 
a was hand-book, which is at best but a kind of horn- YP 8S, 8 P y yet p 


hase book for grown children? May we not ask in Chapel at the Vatican, and his unique easel lished, as an elementary treatise on Italian 

return,—why on the other hand, as Dodos are work at Florence ; Titian’s splendid ‘ Presenta- | Painting. But as a Synopsis, it is longer and 
rand edinet. lay 0 duch-Billed platypous under con- | tion of the Virgin’ in the Venetian Academy, and | minuter than at all desirable. Being a national 
ened cain?” Wherefore, select your pen-feather his three most remarkable works on the soffit | work, it, pardonably enough, particularizes every 
‘ES, naa sparrow ? It jd ems little comprehended at the Salute, * Cain and Abel,’ ‘ Abraham and obscure Italian painter, the Apelles of his parish, 
i that rudimental books are precisely those which Isaac,’ ‘David and Goliah; —Paul Veronese’s | though without any fame much beyond it. This 
a. [should be drawn up with maturest thought; if fourth great ‘Feast of Cana’ at the Louvre,* | renders a great part of the treatise to cosmopolite 
1 “seer! + tata | bis ‘ Family of Darius’ at Venice, his famous | amateurs somewhat tedious and trivial. Asa 
sq. the uninstructed be taught by the half-instructed, St. G at V Seite eal Criti Art. it has still ras 

itis the purblind leading the blind, to flounder | ; St: George’ at Verona; Tintoretto’s sublime | Critique upon Art, it has still graver defects. 
dong the kennel, though perhaps not fall into Crucifixion at St. Rocco, Venice, may be also The characters given resemble too much those 
the ditch. Some minds ere ever in their teens, | C™umerated, as it is only honoured with the single | é/oges pronounced on French academicians de- 
ret such are considered the most eligible as | Word “large, though pronounced by Mr. East- | funct, chanting forth in one strain of doxology, 


sams, Mntee fee adult leerneset lake, and we believe by all impartial judges, “the | the impeccable productions and immaculate con- 
sail But we must limit our claims upon writers of most perfect work by the master. These area | ceptions of each successive artist; or at least 

oa ates tationn Wem tecus andes few instances out of hundreds scarce less signal. inducing the belief that they were all, like the 
ad 2 would » ewe we possensliinte expect that men If the author will enter into ignoble competition | angelic orders, distinguished by various degrees 
whie 4 . 


with “the usual guide-books,” we can tell him | of brightness, but no dark gradations. Abbate 
Madame Starke or Valéry is a leader to whom | Lanzi would have every portrait as Queen Bess 
. ‘ a is “s es ” af . 77 in it.* 
Let us rest satisfied, though an intellectual hydra the traveller, anxious only for “ample examples” | wished her own to be, without a shade in it He 
ion at : ° would far prefer intrusting his nose. Besides | appears throughout his Storia Pittorica, a kind 
vinted do not lay his seven heads together and concoct | |). : : ‘ . < Me , . 
: <6 F this relative scarcity of examples, several painters | of Fra Beato after his way, delineating faultless 
a hand-book. Dr. Kugler, if no Admirable ss : : : ie 
whose principles exercised early, wide, and deep | beings by the squadron, and painting the very 
influence upon the art, are overlooked altogether; | damned themselves with couleur-de-rose com- 
as Oderigi da Gubbio, the primitive Iluminator, | plexions. Every spot upon their robes is a star. 
and Franco Bolognese, his pupil, both whom | Now, no species of criticism can instruct less 


y can possessing the above-mentioned aggregate of 
etors, talents, should employ them in such productions. 





NCE Crichton, an all-in-all sufficient, is just as little 

ofa Pilkington, an all-in-all deficient. Neither 
aie ishis volume the wretched receptacle for literary 
petty lareenies he would have us believe,—“ a 


ment, ott . yas Dante condescends to mention, though Dr.| than the eulogistical. A due perception of 
i com ‘ “ v. ? : ° “t. ae * P 
h bas potion, aiety 0 complies.” Hell a Kugler does not. Franco, who painted likewise | defects is quite as requisite as of beauties. Praise 
— page forward, he makes some pretentions rather | . : : vl he inferi 
i Va. . F F .__ | in large, was founder of the first and best Bo- | must be graduated; generosity to the inferior 
eting. pananonlite wah enem enneative lentinnen lognese school, “its Giotto.” No production by | artists entails injustice to the higher, for these are 
stock ‘But although this system of compilation pre- | 4 : : 


es ot "ails generally, and even in the portion just —— s ROweuN, , taenes oa a ritone, — of 7 due, as ve ce pr os beyond 
vm. = tluded to [i e. Part II.], it was at the same the re-inventor and improver of canvas-painting, | superlatives. Like copies of good pictures com- 
oo the rival of Cimabue in his ‘ crucifixions,’ has | pared with their originals, the mimicries by a 
ee the been, like the hobby-horse, forgot. Other lumi- | mediocre artist of a master-spirit’s genius will 
naries are viewed through a green glass, and so | teach more, if made plain, than a panegyric as 

become discoloured, or through a diminishing | long as Pliny’s. In criticism, it should never 
glass, which renders them quite insignificant— | be forgotten that there is an interest to be served 
Parmegiano, Pontormo, Pietro della Francesca, | above that of any —--: that of the Art. 
s Life ae “ne &c. This last-cited “clarum et venerabile nomen” | Lanzi’s abstract criticism, however, we may 
ro he hie engi tee pete is mentioned somewhat in the ‘* one- Milton” pronounce the heel of his —— — all the rest 

scent. lations of this kind [i. e. not of this kind]—the | Yi” of Bishop Burnet. Mr. Eastlake well ob-| invulnerable. If good enough as far as it goes, 


time the author's object to express his own 
peculiar views and convictions. Perhaps many 
need; . rae : ° 
vuiton fq Ude partial opinions, or to give them a milder 
term, many subjective decisions, may have been 
‘these i the result ; perhaps many a reader of a different 
inthe ¥ tate may be offended by them. A decided 














. , : serves—* Considering the claims of some painters | that length being so very limited, the admission 
s defect, namely, of blindly following various ; a - P & g ry ’ 
; H iti indiscrimi , H ; * «FE questa era da’ professori Veneti anteposta a tutte” : 
me snterities, and indiscriminately adopting their —(it was proheeved to alt the others by the Venetian pro- * Michaclangelo forms a strange exception; but Lanzi 
1, Esq. ue; now exalting the romantic, now the classic | fessors).—Lanzi. was a partizan of the Raffaelesque faction. 
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concedes him but little. In the present advanced 
state of Connoissance, much more profound, en- 
larged, and exalted views than his microscopic 
mental eye could embrace or penetrate, are re- 

uisite for any readers who have got beyond 
their pictorial abecedarium. He makes Painting 
a mere tasteful pursuit, an elegant exercise of 
the hands, as dancing is of the feet, or at most a 
sublime way in which to titillate the “ sensuous” 
organs, pa through them perhaps ravish the 
soul, It should be proved all these, and some- 
thing more, or it is not rightly comprehended. 
Effects much deeper than pleasures, whether 
physical or intellectual, lie under these, other- 
wise Art scarce deserves even such an historian 
as a Lanzi. 

On this postulate, however, conclusions by no 
means mathematical have been built. It does 
not follow, that when Criticism soars from the 
plain to the pinnacle, she commands a better pro- 
spect ; for clouds gather here as well as fogs there. 
An attempt to take those profound, expansive, 
elevated views, we have mentioned, leads into 
peril of an opposite kind—the peril of o’er- 
stepping truth instead of not stepping up to it. 
The very elevated becomes indistinct, the deeply 
penetrative obscure, the vastly expansive extra- 
vagant. An intellectual aéronaut who takes his 
flight too far above earth, approaches the Limbo 
of Fools. More especially is a German, or a 
Germanized, author subject to this dangerous 
ambition. Few statistical facts are more re- 
markable than that the dullest possible com- 
mentators, and the most bizarre original writers, 
have been produced by the same people, whose 
literature seems about equally divided between 
them. Both appear to be engendered by a 
brooding sedentary life, so common among the 
Germans, which encourages mental occupation 
instead of practical, and hatches numberless 
theories, oftentimes addled because sat upon too 
long; as well as numberless platitudes called 
Annotations and Interpretations, more impervi- 
ous by the powerfullest will than a rampart of 
sandbags by a cannon-ball. Stagnant pools beget 
both sluggish mists and wandering fires. Minds 
big with knowledge will bring forth books ; like 
Clarence, they will strive “ to yield the ghost,” 
nor allow the envious flood of literature around 
them to— 

**Smother it within their panting bulks 
That almost burst to belch it in the'sea.” 
And who can wonder if much of this abstract 
literature, produced by solitary effort without due 
commerce with mankind, should prove mere 
hippomania, like the offspring of Virgil's mares 
“without father bred,” mere wind-swollen 
abortions? Our S/olze Veltern may conceit that 
such lucubrations, in particular, as seem written 
by the light of a divine Ignis-fatuus, do them 
most credit. So, too, certain monastic visionaries 
may have thought the fumes from their heated 
brains were halos round their heads! But we 
have better hopes of Germany. Nay, we have 
better of her than of England with regard to future 
intellectual productions and progress. Spread- 
ing manufactures and commerce will render 
the Germans more practical, and thereby correct 
their ultra-theoretical tendencies; while that same 
cause will render the English more materialist 
every day, who are too much so even at present. 
There is a youth of national literature, wild, 
hair-brained, transgressive, and ungovernable, 
which time will sober down, reducing its fever- 
ous pulse to a happier temperature, and its irre- 
gular hectic complexion to a constant healthful 
glow. Literary Germany has not sown her wild 
oats yet: England has, long since, and is now 
perhaps come to her chaff. A nation grown old 
will scarce recover her previous vigour; her 


genius cannot, like a crab, go backward from the | 
great Inane which gapes for it, The days of our | 


Shakspeare and Milton are past; but it is one 
comfort, we had them! Certainly, however, if 
the British giants of criticism be not, in Gaelic 
phrase, “‘hogsheads of sense,” the German 
leviathans are “ dungeons of wit;” their specu- 
lations are very deep, but they are very dark. 
Amongst these the clearest-sighted spirit, the 
Uriel of critics, becomes a very Tibbald,— 

And sinks from thought to thought, a vast profound! 
till he feels himself almost as fargone from all 
prospect of light as any blear-eyed devil in the 
bottomless pit. We are compelled to pronounce 
sentence, though with iron tears, against Dr. 
Kugler’s Introductory Discussion (a third of his 
book) on the above score. Several parts of it 
are little less obscure, to an ordinary reader, 
than if written in the arrow-headed character ; 
nay, certain specimens would be veritable printed 
Babylonian bricks to him—wonderful, but unin- 
telligible ; various assertions are, so to say, at 
open mouth against each other, like the winds 
in Eolus’s cave; many passages resemble the 
Walls of Troy, or the Labyrinth of Crete, which, 
seeming to approach the point desired, lead you 
away from it. Much of the reasoning, similar 
indeed to most modern that calls itself philoso- 
phical, reminds us of what mathematicians name 
the transformation of co-ordinates, whereby old 
results are represented under new formule, with 
a vast appearance of acquisition and progress, 
when neither the value nor the breadth of a hair | 
is gained. At cloudless noon a glow-worm 
lights his ineffectual fire, and sets up his horn 
thereupon, as if another sun had come out to 
illuminate the world! Not that we deny the 
efficacy of the above philosophical process, by- 





times, in belles-lettres, any more than in mathe- 
matics: it often simplifies known truths, and | 
brings us so near the outlying terra incognita 
to be discovered, that we can leap ashore on 
some of the headlands, and even plant a flag- 
staff. But no circumstance raises our suspicions 
about a book so much as when the manner is 
deeper than the matter, when the great difficulty 
lies with the language not the ideas. For two- 
thirds, we grant, of the present volume a reader 





looks direct at the ideas through the language, and 
forgets this like the ether through which he reads 
the stars, because of its clearness: indeed, Dr. 
Kugler seldom, anywhere, puts his own light | 
out under a bushel of words, or is to be classed 
with other luminaries of the age, who are like our 
November suns that create the fogs amidst | 
which they glimmer and struggle. But we | 
must take leave to call him now and then by | 
Homer's polite sobriquet for Jove, a “ cloud- | 
compeller:” were his thoughts lightnings they | 
would scarce be visible through the misty atmo- | 
sphere of his language. 

Shall we have to cry it three times per day like 
a Muezzin from a steeple-top? true transcenden- 
talism does not consist alone in soaring to heights 
beyond the reach of short-winged aspirers, but in | 
carrying them also thither. Else the transcen- 
dentalist is little better than that unaccommodat- 
ing spirit who wore a spencer lest his disciples 
should stick to his skirts as he flew to heaven. 
Most transcendentalists, indeed, we suspect 
resemble hooded hawks thrown off the fist, that 
continue to beat upward because they are blind. 
However, we have at least a right to protest 
against Critics, whose trade is explication, intro- 
ducing the confusion of Babel into one and the 
same language—worse than ifthey wagged, like 
Cerberus, three tongues at once. And firstly of 
the first, we entertain a horror of those charlatan 
epithets, as generally applied, esthetical, esoteric, 





neoteric, subjective, objective,—only fit for pre- 
tenders to conjure with, and bubble the public 
out of its golden, or whatsoever we must call its 
precious opinions. Schlegel, himself, condemns 
the first term, although he uses it as current 





among his countrymen, who are fond~of-g 
coinages stamped with a Scaliger’s head, » 
a Chimera’s. We never knew an English 
given to such terms who was not a shallgy 
coxcomb. Dr. Kugler also deals them 

but, like false cards, sparingly. Objective mj 
— be endured to express, in Mr. East. 
ake’s words, “all that is without the bumay 
being,” though there are internal objects y 
contemplation as well as external. Pethay, 
too, our author's phrase, didactic painting, might 
pass, because the metaphor soon becomes cop. 
prehensible. But what shall we say of lyrical 
painting? Not that we have any prejudice 
against new words; they are often necessary fy 
new ideas: purism is the Calvinism of lang 

its doctrine of Election and Special Grace, 
which certain words are preserved eternally, ang 
others excluded from all hope of acceptance 
world without end. We profess no such narroy. 
spirited system: it impounds the mind as wel 
as the speech, and prevents it gathering food m 
less than transgressing. Neither do we requi 
that new terms be mathematically definite, 
because all ideas are not mathematical ; nor eyey 
that they be logically precise, because all modi- 
fications of thought cannot have verbal represen. 
tatives. We can pardon uncouth, obsolete, 
fanciful, yea, quaint or capricious terms, if only 
intelligible ;—applaud them if piquant, pregnant, 
or characteristic. But we cry anathema upon 
such terms as long-tongued philosophizers ring 
their empty changes with, because they are ob- 
scure, if not altogether unmeaning, and affected, 
if not altogether inapplicable. Still further do 
we dislike them because they render ludicrous, 
and bring into bad odour, what we much wish 
to see naturalized among our writers—sound 
transcendentalism. If by the double blemish of 
over-refined, loose-strung, visionary reasonings, 
that would befit the convalescent ward of a mad- 
house, and vague inflated words, transcendental- 
ism be rendered the occult science of modem 
adepts,—if it be made by those who talk it but 
a wilderness of curious noises, and by those who 
write it but a recherché kind of nonsense,—we 
shall still less advocate its introduction amongst 
us than the prevalence of that malapert, high- 
heeled, literary foppishness, called philosophy, 
or that grovelling sagacity we entitle practical 


| wisdom. English criticism upon Art may relish 


too much of the Reporter's style—flippant cen- 
sure and fulsome praise—flowers of poetry swim- 
ming down a turbid stream, turbid, yet shallow 
enough to show the worthless spangles and the 
rubbish at its bottom: this is miserable, we 
admit: but even dissertations upon petty details, 
panegyrics on trifling prettinesses, the narrowest, 


| mole-eyed views of Art’s magnificent world— 


bond fide newspaper criticism, whether in broad 
sheets or in books,—is preferable to pseudo- 
transcendental criticism. When Ixion grasped 
a cloud, mistaking it for the Queen of Heaven, 
he begot monsters. 





The History of Holland, from the beginning of 
the Tenth to the end of the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury. By C. M. Davies, Esq. Vol. Il. 
London, Parker. 
In our notice of the first volume of this work 
(No. 716), we pointed out the interest and im- 
portance of the History of Holland to English 
readers, and directed attention to the similarity 
of commercial pursuits, municipal institutions, 
social habits, and, to some extent, of language, 
which united England with Holland by bonds 
which have been often loosed but never wholly 
broken. The greater part of the second volume 
is devoted to the history of the great war between 
Commerce and Feudalism, in which the Dutch 
and English, as leaders of the mercantile interests 
of the world, rent in sunder the restrictions 
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which the Court of Madrid, aided by the Bulls 
of the Vatican, attempted to impose on Euro- 

an intercourse with Asia and America, and 
Pimbled the exorbitant power of Spain. It is 
not our purpose to give even an outline of this 
tremendous struggle: we shall rather select some 
of those incidents of the history which tend most 
to iliustrate the great principles involved in the 
contest. 

It is instructive to cast a glance at the pecu- 
niary condition of both parties at the beginning 
and the end of their long war. When the 
Dutch first raised the standard of revolt they 
were literally, what they were contemptuously 
called, “ beggars” (Gueur) ; on the other hand 
their oppressor, Philip, wielded not only the vast 
yesources of the entire Spanish peninsula, but 
also the treasures imported from Peru, the 
rofits of the commerce with the East and West 
Tdies, the trade of the Mediterranean, and 
entire command over the intercourse between 
northern Europe and the Levant. When the 
war closed, Holland took the lead of all Christen- 
dom in commercial wealth, and Spain was bank- 

t. Mr. Davies has pointed out the source 
of that treasure which enabled the ‘‘ beggars” to 
bear up against the mightiest and wealthiest 
monarch of his day :— 


“Tt cannot be supposed for a moment that the in- 
habitants of a small and impoverished nook of land, 
such as Holland and Zealand, were possessed of 
more resources to pay and provide for their troops 
than a monarch who had the wealth of both worlds 
at his command ; on the contrary, their trade and 
manufactures had decayed in consequence of the 
war; many of the richest families had fled during 
the persecutions of Alva, taking with them a large 
portion of their property ; and the best of their lands 
were laid under water by the cutting of the dykes; 
but they found in this time of trial and distress, an 
inexhaustible mine of treasure in their unsullied 
national probity, their unimpcachable public credit. 
During the long sieges, when specie failed, the 
States or municipal governments were in the habit 
of issuing promissory notes, or coining money of tin, 
and this money was received in payment by the 
foreign troops, as well as the natives, without the 
slightest hesitation ; nor was such traffic as remained, 
ever embarrassed for an-instant by want of confidence, 
in a circulating medium so wholly destitute of in- 
trinsic value. The holders of it implicitly relied on 
the conviction that no plea of distress, no complaint 
of usury or extortion, would stand in the way of their 
receiving the full amount it promised, as soon as cir- 
cumstances permitted; nor did they doubt, that 
nothing but the utter destruction of the government 
would prevent its fulfilling to the letter every en- 
gagement it had entered into. It was this perfect 
integrity, this unbounded confidence between man 
and man, which enabled Holland to protract the war 
until the resources of her adversary were completely 
exhausted. A striking contrast in this respect was 
presented by the conduct of the King of Spain, who, 
having incurred a debt of 14,500,000 ducats to the 
merchants of Spain and Genoa, obtained from the 
pope a dispensation, permitting him to revoke all 
his promises and engagements, ‘lest he should be 
ruined by usury while combating the heretics.’ ” 


_ Another circumstance, which had no small 
influence in determining the contest was, that 
the Spaniards not only exhibited the most re- 
morseless cruelty to the insurgents found in 
ams, but even on the slightest suspicion plun- 
dered the cities in which they were garrisoned, 
and massacred some of the staunchest adherents 


to their own cause. ‘The scene of pillage and 
laughter, usually called “the Spanish Fury,” 
at Antwerp, was not a solitary instance of these 
excesses, though its having occurred in a Catho- 

: and friendly city has rendered it more pro- 
minent than the rest. On the other hand, the 
Dutch authorities generally showed themselves 
Patient and forbearing, when the distress occa- 
Sioned by taxation or free-quarters drove the 





peasants to revolt. On one occasion the pea- 
sants of Friesland took up arms :— 

“They called themselves ‘The Legion of Despair,’ 
and carried as a device the half of an egg-shell, to 
denote that, having lost the yolk, they had nothing 
left to fight for but the shell. The Count of Hohen- 
lohe having advanced against them at the head of 
some troops, and slain 700, persuaded the remainder 
to surrender their arms, and with some difficulty 
reduced them to submission.” 

The tenderness with which they were treated 
rendered these insurgents, ever afterwards, some 
of the firmest supporters of the States. 

One of the strangest episodes in the war was 
the elevation of the Duke of Anjou to the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands. Historians 
have generally passed too slightly over the 
strange fortunes of this prince, whose brief 





career was one of continued disappointment. 
He had hoped, by the influence of Coligni, to 


sion, to the prejudice of his brother Henry, but 
Henry and his mother procured the assassination | 
of the Admiral and the massacre of St. Bartho- 

lomew; when Henry III. became King, Anjou 

proposed to himself the office of Protector of the | 
Huguenots, but he was thrown into prison, and | 
came out of it branded as the betrayer of the 
cause he had undertaken to defend; he was 
invited to England as the affianced spouse of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was frustrated in his hope 
of sharing a kingdom just as every apparent 
obstacle to his marriage was removed; he was 
received with enthusiastic joy in the Netherlands 
as ‘Protector and Defender,” but was driven 
out as a fugitive and pursued with execration 
and contempt ; finally, looking furward to succeed 
his brother, who was childless and unhealthy, 
he was prematurely cut off at the age of thirty. 
His expulsion from the Netherlands was caused 
by his attempt to make himself master of all the 
towns in which the French had garrisons; he, 
himself, headed the enterprise in Antwerp, 
where “the French Fury” had a result very 
different from the Spanish :— 

“The burghers fought with desperate courage ; 
several who in their haste had been unable to pro- 
vide themselves with ball, loaded their muskets with 
their buttons and the money in their purses, which 
they bent into the requisite shape with their teeth, 





A single instance will serve to show the spirit of these 
humble traders, upon whoze prowess the belted 
knight, cased in his impenetrable armour and 
mounted on his powerful war-horse, was aceustomed 
to look down with such high disdain. 
hearing the tumult while engaged in kneading his 


dough, rushed out in the light linen dress he wore, | ; , 4 . 
' the States of Holland or the States-General, decided, 


with no other arms than the shovel he used in his 
trade, and meeting with a horseman struck him a 
blow which felled him to the earth; when, finding 
himself surrounded by foes, he vaulted on the back 
of his enemy’s horse, and retired unhurt. 
number of defenders continued every moment to in- 
crease, the women and boys mingling eagerly in the 
combat ; while the first impetuosity of the French 
began to subside into feebleness and wavering. The 
burghers rapidly regained the ramparts and bulwarks 
of the Kipdorp Gate, and fired so incessantly from 
the neighbouring houses that the dead and the dying 
lay in a heap at the entrance nearly twice the height 
ofaman, Anxious to shut the gate, lest a reinforce- 
ment of the enemy should enter from without, the 
burghers found it impracticable from the number of 
corpses, the sickening labour of removing which con- 
sumed a longer time than had been occupied by the 
battle.” 

The disunion produced by this treacherous 
attempt would most probably have enabled the 
Prince of Parma to subdue the Netherlands, had 
he not inspired the revolters with an intense 
dread of his perfidy and cruelty, by his consent- 
ing to the assassination of the Prince of Orange. 
As some modern writers have denied Parma’s 
participation in this crime, it may be well to 


A baker | . i r 
| of the States of the province where they were sum- 


The | 





quote the testimony of the Jesuit Strada, the 
passionate eulogist of Alexander Farnese: he 
says, “‘ Moreover, he (Balthazar Gerard, the 
assassin) offered his services for the purpose to 
the Prince of Parma, but was rejected as inade- 
quate to the task (spretus ut impar).” It is gra- 
tifying to find, that this crime deprived Alex- 
ander Farnese of all the advantages of his pre- 
vious victories, aud what was even more ser- 
viceable to his cause, the dissensions of his 
enemies. 

The siege and capture of Antwerp by the 
Spaniards is one of the most interesting events 
in the annals of modern warfare, but the pen of 
Schiller has made the details familiar to all 
Europe. Mr. Davies has added one incident, 
on the authority of Strada, which must not be 
omitted :— 

“The effect of the intelligence of the capture of 


obtain from Charles 1X. the Lieutenant-General- | Setetep on Se on nk Geniey Ee ae 


ship of France, and perhaps the right of succes- 


from whom all the previous successes attending his 
arms,—-the victory of St. Quentin, that of Lepanto 
gtined over the Turks, and even the conquest of 
Portugal,—had failed to clicit an expression of satis- 
faction, was such as to transport him beyond the 
bounds of decorum. The news being brought to him 
at night, he sprang from his bed in an ecstacy of joy, 
and hurrying, in his undress, to the chamber of the 
Infanta Isabella Eugenia, his favourite daughter, 
knocked violently at the door, exclaiming, ‘ Antwerp 
is ours.’ ” 

Strada adds, that the Spanish ministers con- 
gratulated each other that the war was at an end, 
—and so it soon would probably have been, had 
not Elizabeth, at the critical moment, sent an 
auxiliary force to assist the Hollanders. She 
neutralized the boon, however, by committing 
her army to the Earl of Leicester, and demand- 
ing that the States should invest her unworthy 
favourite with greater powers than they ever 
bestowed on any preceding General. It is not 
generally known that Leicester was the first who 
gave the perilous example of the interference of 
the civil power in religious disputations in Hol- 
land, and thus prepared the way for the subse- 
quent persecution of the Arminians, one of the 
darkest stains on Dutch history. He interfered 
in the controversy about predestination and free 
will, and had articles of agreement between the 
rival theologians prepared under his auspices : 

* The favourable disposition which he manifested 
towards the Calvinists, in the terms of this compro- 
mise, emboldened them to petition for a national 
synod, or general assembly of the church. These 
assemblies had hitherto, with one or two exceptions, 
been held only after permission asked and obtained 





moned. Leicester, however, without consulting either 


that a synod should be convoked in the month of 
June of this year. At this meeting, among many 
other regulations highly offensive to the States, as 
calculated to raise the clergy into a separate and in- 
dependent body, it was resolved that a general synod 
of the provinces should be held every three years, or 
oftener, if necessary, without requiring any permis- 
sion from the government.” 

The defeat of the Spanish Armada is an event 
in which the destinies of England and Holland 
were equally involved. While our Admirals 
were defeating the armament of the Duke of 
Mediua Sidonia, the Dutch blockaded the Prince 
of Parma, and prevented his making a dash on 
the Thames while the fleets were engaged in 
the channel :— 

“ During the whole of the time consumed in that 
glorious contest, the image of which is fresh and 
bright in the mind of every English reader, the great 
commander was kept in a state of helpless inactivity 
on the shores of Flanders. Justin of Nassau, with 
thirty-five Holland and Zealand vessels, well armed, 
and containing, besides their complement of seamen, 
1200 skilful musketcers, effectually blockaded the 
harbours of Dunkirk and Nieuport, so that, not only 
the ships of Parma were debarred from egress, but 
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the smaller vessels of the Spanish fleet were prevented 
from entering, to afford them any assistance; the 
approach of the larger being impossible from the 
shallowness of the water. The fleet of Parma mean- 
while, though infinitely superior in number, yet being 
equipped for convenience of transport rather than for 
battle, was scarcely fit to sustain a regular engage- 
ment; to which, also, an additional obstacle was 
found in the ill disposition manifested by the crews. 
The memory of the old ‘ Water-gueux,’ of whom the 
rear-admiral in command, Justus le More, was a 
remnant, had not yet faded away from men’s minds; 
and the terror excited by the Holland and Zealand 
mariners was so excessive, that all the efforts of 
Parma were unable to check the desertion among his 
men, which continued day and night without inter- 
mission. In vain, therefore, did the Spanish admiral, 
having reached the port of Calais, urge him to effect 
a junction without delay; he could do no more than 
hurry from place to place in an agony of impatience ; 
at one time offering up bootless vows at the shrine 
of Notre Dame de Halle; at another giving orders 
to his troops to embark and set sail at all hazards ; 
and then again countermanding them, as dreading to 
trust that army on which the hopes of Spain depended, 
tothe mercy of the tempestuous waves and the 
enemy, who lay in wait for their destruction. 
Eighteen thousand troops were already on board the 
vessels at Nieuport, and had been two days eagerly 
awaiting the signal for departure, when they were 
ordered to re-land.” 

Strada mentions a circumstance connected 
with this enterprise which has escaped the 
notice of our English historians, and therefore 
may be worthy of mention. He says that a 
deserter named Stanley had pointed out to King 
Philip the necessity of having some harbour 
where the Spanish navies could rendezvous and 
refit, recommending the port of Waterford as 
well suited for the purpose. Had this advice 
been followed, Ireland would easily have been 
subdued by the Spaniards, and all its resources 
made available for the invasion of England. 
According to Strada, the recommendation was 
rejected, on account of Philip’s impatience to 
have possession of London. 

Having brought down the history of the war 
to its glorious termination, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of the United Pro- 
vinces by the Spanish government, Mr. Davies 
enters on the sad history of the religious perse- 
cutions which began almost immediately after 
the happy termination of a war to establish re- 
ligious freedom. In stating the share which 
our meddling pedant James I. took in the dis- 
cussions at the Synod of Dort, we could have 
wished that the historian had more clearly 
shown the Calvinistie tendencies of the King; 
for it is a problem not yet perfectly solved, how 
James was led to regard Arminianism as a re- 
publican system, while his son looked upon it as 
the surest support of monarchy. The judicial 
murder of the illustrious Barneveldt, that foulest 
stain on the character of Prince Maurice, was a 
result of the bigotry excited by the Calvinistic 
party ; and those who conducted his trial exhi- 
bited injustice not surpassed by the Spaniards, 
whose yoke they had shaken off :— 

“ Barneveldt was subjected to twenty-three exami- 
nations, during which he was neither allowed to take 
down the questions in writing, to make memoranda 
of his answers, nor to refer to notes; the interroga- 
tories were not confined to any definite period, but 
extended over his whole public life, no effort being 
spared to involve him in those contradictions which, 
from decay of memory, or confusion of dates, might 
easily occur. Ledemberg, secretary of the states of 
Utrecht, was so terrified by the menaces of torture 
which they used, that, dreading lest he might be 
forced by such means to make any admission detri- 
mental to his friends, he committed suicide in prison.” 

The French ambassador made vigorous but 
vain efforts to save the life of this great states- 
man; the English ambassador, whose slightest 
word would have been sufficient, was restrained 





| from interfering by his instructions. The last 


scene of Barneveldt’s long and patriotic life is 
thus described :— 

“ Before he left his prison, Barneveldt wrote his 
last letter to his family, recommending his servant, 
John Franken, who had attended him throughout 
with affectionate fidelity, to their care. He was 
shortly after led into a lower room of the court-house 
to hear hissentence. During the reading, he turned 
round quickly several times, and rose from his seat, 
as if about to speak. When it was concluded, he 
observed, that there were many things in it which 
were not in the examinations; and added, ‘I thought 
the States-General would have been satisfied with my 
blood, and would have allowed my wife and children 
to keep what is their own.’ * Your sentence is read,’ 
replied Leonard Vooght, one of the judges, ‘ away, 
away.’ Leaning on his staff, and with his servant 
on the other side to support his steps, grown feeble 
with age, Barneveldt walked composedly to the place 
of execution, prepared before the great saloon of the 
court-house. * * Here he was compelled to suffer 
the last petty indignity that man could heap upon 
him. Aged and infirm as he was, neither stool nor 
cushion had been provided to mitigate the sense of 
bodily weakness as he performed the last duties of 
mortal life; and kneeling down on the bare boards, he 
was supported by his servant, while the minister, John 
Lamotius, delivered a prayer. When prepared for the 
block, he turned to the spectators, and said, with a 
loud and firm voice, * My friends, believe not that I 
am a traitor. I have lived a good patriot, and such 
I die.’ He then, with his own hands, drew his cap 
over his eyes, and bidding the executioner ‘ be quick,’ 
bowed his venerable head to the stroke. The popu- 
lace, from various feelings, some inspired by hatred, 
some by affection, dipped their handkerchiefs in his 
blood, or carried away morsels of the blood-stained 
wood and sand ; a few were even found to sell these 
as relics. The body and head were laid in a coffin 
and buried decently, but with little ceremony, at the 
court church of the Hague. The States of Holland 
rendered to his memory that justice which he had 
been denied while living, by the words in which they 
recorded his death. After stating the time and 
manner of it, and his long period of service to his 
country, the resolution concludes, ‘a man of great 
activity, diligence, memory, and conduct; yea, re- 
markable in every respect. Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall; and may God be 
merciful to his soul.’ ” 

Mr. Davies takes a more favourable view of 
the conduct of the Dutch, in what is called the 
Massacre of Amboyna, than is usual with Eng- 
lish writers, and he makes considerable abate- 
ments in the praise commonly bestowed upon 
Blake for his conduct in Cromwell's Dutch war. 
Neither of these points, however, possesses suffi- 
cient importance for us to enter into a minute 
investigation of them. The chief interest of the 
volume consists in its graphic account of the war 
of independence, and, next to that, in the sad 
example it affords of men ‘suffering persecution 
without learning mercy,” who had scarcely won 
religious freedom for themselves when they 
began to tyrannize over the consciences of others. 





The Pilgrim of Glencoe, and other Poems. By 
Thomas Campbell. Moxon. 

The Poetry and the History of Wyoming : con- 
taining Campbell's Gertrude, with a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author. By Washington 
Irving. New York, Wiley & Putnam. 

Into the ‘ History of Wyoming’ we may here- 

after inquire; in the meantime, a Memoir of 

Thomas Campbell, by Washington Irving, may 

serve pleasantly as an introduction to a new 

volume of Poems by Thomas Campbell. This 

Memoir was, we believe, published long since, 

and may therefore be known to some of our 

readers ; but we avail ourselves of it all the more 

readily, because it is not twelve months (No. 707) 

since we took occasion to record our own opi- 

nion both of the poet and the man. Mr. Irving, 
too, tells us that an American brings some spe- 





cial advantages to the consideration of such 
questions. The causes that operate in 

he says, to affect the judgment, do not exten 
their influences across the Atlantic, “We ate 
placed, in some degree, in the situation of pos. 
terity. The vast ocean that rolls between ys 
like a space of time, removes us beyond the 
sphere of personal favour, personal prejudice, or 
personal familiarity. An European work, there. 
fore, appears before us depending simply on itg 
intrinsic merits. We have no private friend. 
ship nor party purpose to serve by magnifying 
the author’s merits; and in sober sadness ths 
humble state of our national literature places ys 
far below any feeling of national rivalship,” 
This is partially true. In America, an author js 
judged by his works; he is known only by his 
inspirations. Let us hear, then, what an Ameri- 
can has to say of the English poet :— 


“Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow on the 
27th September, 1777. He was the youngest son of 
Mr. Alexander Campbell, a merchant of that city, 
highly spoken of for his amiable manners and un. 
blemished integrity ; who united the scholar and the 
man of business, and amidst the engrossing cares an 
sordid pursuits of business, cherished an enthusiastic 
love of literature. It may not be uninteresting to 
the American reader to know that Mr. Campbell, 
the poet, had near connexions in this country. His 
father passed several years of his youth at Falmouth, 
in Virginia, but returned to Europe before the revo. 
lutionary war. His uncle, who had accompanied his 
father across the Atlantic, remained in Virginia, 
where his family uniformly maintained a highly re 
spectable station in society. One of his sons was 
district attorney under the administration of Wash- 
ington, and was celebrated-for his demeanour. He 
died in 1795. Robert Campbell, a brother of the 
poet, settled in Virginia, where he married a daugh- 
ter of the celebrated Patrick Henry. He died about 
1807. The genius of Mr. Campbell showed itself 
almost in his infancy. At the age of seven he dis 
played a vivacity of imagination and a vigour of mind 
surprising in such early youth. He now commenced 
the study of Latin under the care of the Rev. David 
Alison, a teacher of distinguished reputation. A 
strong inclination for poetry was already discernible 
in him, and it was not more than two years after this 
that, as we are told,‘ he began to try his wings’ 
None of the first flutterings of his muse, however, 
have been preserved, but they had their effect in 
rendering him an object of favour and attention, 
aided no doubt by his personal beauty, his generous 
sensibility, and the gentleness and modesty of his 
deportment. At twelve, he entered the University 
of Glasgow, and in the following year gained a bure 
sary on Bishop Leighton’s foundation, for a transla 
tion of one of the comedies of Aristophanes, whici 
he executed in verse. This triumph was the mor 
honourable from being gained after a lard contest 
over a rival candidate of nearly twice his age, who 
was considered one of the best scholars in the Uni- 
versity. His second prize-exercise was the transli- 
tion of a tragedy of Aeschylus, likewise in verse, which 
he gained without opposition, as none of the students 
would enter the lists with him. He continued seven 
years in the University, during which time his talents 





and application were testified by yearly academical 
prizes. He was particularly suecessful in his tran‘ 
lations from the Greek, in which language he took 
great delight ; and on receiving his last prize for one 
of these performances, the Greek professor publicly 
pronounced it the best that had ever been produced 
in the University. He made equal proficiency 
other branches of study, especially in Moral Phil 
sophy ; he attended likewise the academical cours 
of Law and Physic, but pursued none of thes 
studies with a view to a profession. On the con 
trary, the literary. passion, we are told, was already 
so strong with him, that he could not endure the 
idea of devoting himself to any of the dull and sordid 
pursuits of busy life. His father, influenced by bis 
own love of literature, indulged those way 
fancies in his son, building fond hopes on his eatly 
display of talent. At one time, it is true, a part 
the family expressed a wish that he should be fitted 
for the Church, but this was overruled by the res 
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and he was left without further opposition to the 
impulses of his genius, and the seductions of the 
muse. After leaving the University, he passed some 
time among the mountains of Argy leshire, at the seat 
of Colonel Napier, a descendant of Napier Baron 
Merchistoun, the celebrated inventor of logarithms. 
It is suggested that he may have imbibed from this 
gentleman his taste and knowledge of the military 
arts, traces of which are to be seen throughout his 
ms. From Argyleshire he went to Edinburgh, 
where the reputation he had acquired at the Univer- 
sity gained him a favourable reception into the lite- 
rary and scientific circles of that intellectual city. 
Among others, he was particularly noticed by Profs. 
Stewart and Playfair. To the ardour and elevation 
of mind awakened by such associates may we ascribe, 
ina great measure, the philosophical spirit and moral 
sublimity, displayed in his first production, * The 
Pleasures of Hope,’ written during his residence in 
Edinburgh, when he was but twenty years of age.” 

In 1800, Mr. Campbell embarked for Ger- 
many, with the intention of residing for some 
time, and pursuing his studies, at Jena; but, on 
arriving at Hamburg, he heard that Bavaria had 
become the seat of war :— 

“One moment’s sensation,” he observes, in a letter 
to a relation in this country, ‘the single hope of 
seeing human nature exhibited in its most dreadful 
attitude, overturned my past decisions. I got down 
to the seat of war some weeks before the summer 
armistice of 1800, and indulged in what you will call 
the criminal curiosity of witnessing blood and desola- 
tion. Never shall time efface from my memory the 
recollection of that hour of astonishment and sus- 
pended breath, when I stood with the good monks 
of St. Jacob, to overlook a charge of Klenaw’s 
vavalry upon the French under Grennier, encamped 
below us. We saw the fire given and returned, and 
heard distinctly the sound of the French pas de 
charge, collecting the lines to attack in close column. 
After three hours’ awaiting the issue of a severe 
action, a park of artillery was opened just beneath 
the walls of the monastery, and several wagoners 
that were stationed to convey the wounded in spring 
wagons, were killed in our sight. My love of novelty 
now gave way to personal fears. I took a carriage 
in company with an Austrian surgeon hack to Land- 
shut,’ &c. This awful spectacle he has described with | 
all the poet’s fire, in his Battle of Hohenlinden ; a | 
poem which perhaps contains more grandeur and | 
martial sublimity, than is to be found anywhere else | 
in the same compass of English poetry.” 

Mr. Campbell was at Ratisbon when the city | 
was taken by the French. He expected, natu- | 
rally, to be detained as a prisoner; on the con- | 
trary, he was treated with great kindness, invited | 
to dine at the mess-tables of the different bri- | 
gades, and a pass was given which allowed him | 
to proceed unmolested through the French army. 
After this, he visited different parts of Germany, 
and was plundered on the Tyrol of his books, 
money, and clothes. In 1801, he returned 
home— 

“ After nearly a year’s absence, which had been 
passed much to his satisfaction and improvement, 
and had stored his mind with grand and awful 
images. ‘I remember,’ says he, ‘ how little I valued 
the art of painting before I got into the heart of such 
impressive scenes ; but, in Germany, I would have 
given anything to have possessed an art capable of 
conveying ideas inaccessible to speech and writing. 

me particular scenes were indeed rather over- 
charged with that degree of the terrific which over- 
steps the sublime, and I own my flesh yet creeps at 
the recollection of spring wagons and hospitals—but 
the sight of Ingoldstadt in ruins, or Hohenlinden 
covered with fire, seven miles in circumference, were 
Spectacles never to be forgotten.’ On returning to 
England, he visited London for the first time, where, 
though unprovided with a single letter of introduc- 
tion, the celebrity of his writings procured him the 
immediate notice and attentions of the best society. 
The following brief sketch which he gives of a lite- 
rary club in London, will be gratifying to those who 








have felt an interest in the anecdotes of Addison and 
his knot of beaux esprits at Button’s coffee-house, 
and Johnson and his learned fraternity at the Turk’s 


Head.—‘ Mackintosh, the Vindicie Gallice, was par- , 


ticularly attentive to me, and took me with him to| The story of ‘The Pilgrim of Glencoe’ is 
his convivial parties at the King of Clubs, a place’ simple and interesting. A way-worn soldier, 


dedicated to the meetings of the reigning wits of 


London, and, in fact, a lineal descendant of the 
Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith society, constituted 
for literary conversations. The dining-table of these 
knights of literature was an arena of very keen con- 
versational rivalship, maintained, to be sure, with 
perfect good-nature, but in which the gladiators con- 
tended as hardly as ever the French and Austrians in 
the scenes I had just witnessed. Much, however, as the 
wit and erudition of these men pleases an auditor at the 
first or second visit, this trial of minds becomes at last 
fatiguing, because it is unnatural and unsatisfactory. 
Every one of these brilliants goes there to shine ; for 
conversational powers are so much the rage in Lon- 
don, that no reputation is higher than his who ex- 
hibits them. Where every one tries to instruct, 
there is in fact but little instruction: wit, paradox, 
eccentricity, even absurdity, if delivered rapidly and 
facetiously, takes priority in these societies of sound 
reasonings and delicate taste. I have watched some- 
times the devious tide of conversation, guided by 
accidental associations, turning from topic to topic, 
and satisfactory upon none. What has one learned ? 
has been my general question. The mind, it is true, 
is electrified and quickened, and the spii‘s finely 
exhilarated, but one grand fault pervades the whole 
institution ; their inquiries are desultory, and all 
improvements to be reaped must be accidental.’ * * 

“The recent visit of Mr. Campbell to the con- 
tinent had increased rather than gratified his desire 
to travel. He now contemplated another tour, for 


the purpose of improving himself in the knowledge 


of foreign languages and foreign manners, in the 
course of which he intended to visit Italy, and pass 
some time at Rome. From this p!an he was diverted, 
most probably by an attachment he formed to a 
Miss Sinclair, a distant relation, whom he married 
in 1803, This change in his situation naturally put 
an end to all his wandering propensities, and he 
established himself at Sydenham, in Kent, near 
London, where he devoted himself to literature. 
Not long afterward he received a solid and flattering 
token of the royal approbation of his poem of the 
Pleasures of Hope in a pension of 2007. What 
mace this mark of royal favour the more gratifying 
was, that it was granted for no political services 
rendered or expected. Mr. Campbell was not of the 
court party, but of the constitutional whigs. He 
has uniformly, both before and since, been indepen- 
dent in his opinions and writings; a sincere and 
enthusiastic lover of libertv,and advocate for popular 
rights. Though withdrawn from the busy world in 
his retirement at Sydenham, yet the genius of Mr. 
Campbell, like a true brilliant, occasionally flashed 
upon the public eye in a number of exquisite little 
poems, which appeared occasionally in the periodical 
works of the day. Among these were Huhenlinden 
and Lochiel, exquisite gems, sufficient of themselves 
to establish his title to the sacred name of poet: and 
the Mariners of England and the Battle of the Bal- 
tic, two of the noblest national songs ever written, 
fraught with sublime imagery and lofty sentiments, 
and delivered in a gallant swelling vein, that lifts 
the soul into hervics. In the beginning of 1809, he 
gave to the public his Gertrude of Wyoming, con- 
nected with the fortunes of one of our little patri- 
archal villages on the banks of the Susquehanna, 
laid desolate by the Indians during our revolutionary 
war, There is no great scope in the story of this 
poem, nor any very skilful development of the plan, 
but it contains passages of exqu’site grace and ten- 
derness, and others of spirit and grandeur ; and the 
character of Outalissi is a classic delineation of one 
of our native savages :— 
A stoic of the woods, a man without a tear. 

What gave this poem especial interest in our eyes 
at the time of its appearance, and awakened a strong 
feeling-of good-will toward the author, was, that it 
related to our own country, and was calculated to 
give a classic charm to some of our own home 
scenery.” 

Mr. Irving's sketch terminates somewhat 
abruptly with merely a general reference to Mr. 
Campbell's subsequent literary labours. These, 


however, are sufficiently known in England, and | 


we shall proceed therefore at once to the volume 
of poems just published. 


| 


who 
— could vouch the sad romance of wars, 
And count the dates of battles by his sears; 
For he had served where o’er and o’er again 
Britannia’s oriflamme had lit the plain 
Of glory— * * * 
Nor sign of even loquacious age he wore, 
Save when he told his life’s adventures o'er; 
Some tired of these; for terms to him were dear, 
Too tactical by far for vulgar ear; 
As when he talk’d of rampart and ravine, 
And trenches fenced with gabion and fascine— 
Put when his theme possess’d him all and whole, 
He scorn’d proud puzzling words and warm’d the soul; 
I'ush'd groups hung on his lips with fond surprise, 
That sketch'd old scenes—like pictures to their eyes:— 
The wide war-plain, with banners glowing bright, 
And bayonets to the furthest stretch of sight; 
The pause, more dreadful than the peal to come 
From volleys blazing at the beat of drum— 
Till all che field of thundering lines became 
Two level and confronted sheets of flame. 
Then to the charge, when Marlbro’s hot pursuit 
Trode France’s gilded lilies underfoot ; 
He came and kindled—and with martial lung 
Would chant the very march their trumpets sung. 


The old soldier, overtaken by the shadows of 
night in Cona’s vale, seeks shelter, and receives 
a welcome, at a shepherd’s cottage :— 


None asked his name, 
Nor whither he was bound nor whence he came ; 
But he was beckon'd to the stranger's seat. 


The house was “ no common sordid shieling 
cot,” but the abode of simplicity and plenty ; 
and “ the Jacobite white rose festoon’d the door.”” 
Supper was soon displayed, and the family 
assembled—the patriarch, his son, and his “ son’s 
comely wife.” 

Old Norman's eye 
Was proudly savage ev’n in courtesy. 

Ilis sinewy shoulders—each though aged and lean, 

Broad as the curl’d Herculean head between,— 

Ilis scornful lip, his eyes of yellow fire, 

And nostrils that dilated quick with ire, 

With ever downward slanting shaggy brows, 

Mark’'d the old lion you would dread to rouse. 


Norman, in truth, had led his earlier life 
In raids of red revenge and feudal strife ; 
Religious duty in revenge he saw, 
Proud Honour’s right and Nature's honest law. 
First in the charge and foremost in pursuit, 
Long-breath'd, deep-chested, and in speed of foot 
A match for stags—still fleeter when the prey 
Was man, in persecution’s evil day. 

° . 


Far happier times had moulded Ronald's mind, 
Ity nature too of more sagacious kind. e 
Contemning strife as childishness, he stood 
With neighbours on kind terms of neighbourhood, 
And whilst his father’s anger nought avail'd, 
His rational remonstrance never fail'd. 
Full skilfully he managed farin and fold, 
Wrote, cipher'd, profitably bought and sold; 
And, bless’d with pastoral leisure, deeply took 
Delight to be inform'd, by speech or book, 
Of that wide world beyond his mountain home, 
Where oft his curious fancy loved to roam. 

. . * * 


Hlis soul's proud instinct sought not to enjoy 
Romantic fictions, like a minstrel boy; 

Truth, standing on her solid square, from youth 
He worshipp’d—stern uncompromising truth. 
His goddess kindlier smiled on him, to find 

A votary of her light in land so blind; 

She bade majestie History unroll 

Broad views of public welfare to his soul, 
Until he look'd on clannish feuds and foes 
With scorn, as on the wars of kites and crows; 
Whilst doubts assail’d him, o’er and o'er again, 
If men were made for kings or kings for men. 
At last, to Norman’s horror and dismay, 

He flat denied the Stuarts’ right to sway. 


No blow-pipe ever whiten'd furnace fire, 
Quick as these words lit up his father’s ire; 
Who envied even old Abraham for his faith, 
Ordain'd to put his only son to death. 

* * * 


But sense foils fury—as the blowing whale 
Spouts, bleeds, and dyes the waves without avail— 
Wears out the cable's length that makes him fast, 
But, worn himself, comes up harpoon’d at last— 
E’en so, devoid of sense, succumbs at length 
Mere strength of zeal to intellectual strength. 
His son’s close logic so perplex'd his pate, 

Th’ old hero rather shunn’d than sought debate ; 
Exhausting his vocabulary’s store 

Of oaths and nick names, he could say no more, 
But tapp’d his mull, roil’d mutely in his chair, 





Or only whistled Killicranky’s air 

The travelled guest, the old soldier, Allan 
Campbell, was cordially welcomed by. Ronald. 
| All, indeed, went on smoothly, even with Nor- 
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man, till Allan began to talk about his kindred 
and his early life: to!d hbv— 
In boyhood, long ago, 
I roam'd, and loved each pathway of Glencoe ; 
Trapp’d leverets, pluck’d wild berries on its braes, 
And fish’d along its banks long summer days— 


and of the feuds that followed; and how, when 
as a serf, Glenlyon’s page, he had taken part in 
that merciless slaughter which will stand for ever 
memorable in its infamy, in the page of Scottish 
story. But he had— 


Mourn’d the sin, and redden’d for the shame 
Of that foul morn (Heaven blot it from the year!) 

The sorrowing humanity of the old soldier 
won no pity from Norman; he rose fierce and 
indignant— 

Wroth that, beneath his roof, a living man 
Should boast the swine-blood of the Campbell clan; 
He hasten’d to the door—call’d out his son 

To follow; walk’d a space, and thus begun:— 
**You have not, Ronald, at this day to learn 
The oath I took beside my father’s cairn, 

When you were but a babe a twelvemonth born; 
Sworn on my dirk—by all that’s sacred, sworn 
To be revenged for blood that cries to Teayen— 
Blood unforgiveable, and unforgiven ; 

But never power, since then, have I possess’d 

To plant my dagger in a Campbell’s breast. 

Now, here’s a self-accusing partisan, 

Steep'd in the slaughter of Macdonald’s clan. 

Norman was resolved to sacrifice him on the 
spot, and the utmost Ronald could obtain was a 
promise to defer the deed until they had further 
questioned the stranger :— 

** Much,” said the veteran, *‘ much as I bemoan 
That deed, when half a hundred years have flown, 
Still on one circumstance I can retlect 

That mitigates the dreadful retrospect. 

A mother with her child before us flew, 

I had the hideous mandate to pursue ; 

But swift of foot, outspeeding bloodier men, 

I chased, o’ertook her in the winding glen, 

And show’d her palpitating, where to save 
Herself and infant in a secret cave; 

Nor left them till I saw that they could mock 
Pursuit and search within that sheltering rock.” 
“*Heavens!” Ronald cried, in accents gladly wild, 
“That woman was my mother—I the child!” 

Our version of this poem is necessarily bald 
and crude, but may help to give interest to the 
extracts. : 

The ‘ Child and Hind,’ which follows, is 
founded on an occurrence which took place in 
the neighbourhood of Wiesbaden in 1838. The 
following description of the scenery in ‘The Deer 
Park will call up pleasant recollections to some 
of our readers :— 

There, where Elysian meadows smile, 
And noble trees upshoot, 

The wild thyme and the camomile 
Smell sweetly at their root; 

The aspen quivers nervously, 

The oak stands stilly bold— 

And climbing bindweed hangs on high 
His bells of beaten gold. 


Nor stops the eye till mountains shine 
That bound a spacious view, 

Beyond the lordly, lovely Rhine, 

In visionary blue. 


There, monuments of ages dark 
Awaken thoughts sublime ; 

Till, swifter than the steaming bark, 
We mount the stream of time. 


The ivy there old castles shades 

That speak traditions high 

Of minstrels—tournaments—crusades, 
And mail-clad chivalry. 

Many of the minor poems have appeared 
before. Among them is that pretty fanciful 
trifle— 

Moonlight. 

The kiss that would make a maid’s cheek flush 
Wroth, as if kissing were a sin 
Amidst the Argus eyes and din 

And tell-tale glare of noon, 
Brings but a murmur anda blush, 
Bencath the modest moon. 

Ye days, gone—never to come back, 
When love return’d entranced me so, 
That still its pictures move ard glow 

In the dark chamber of my heart ; 
Leave not my memory’s future track— 
I will not let you part. 


‘Twas mooniight, when my earlicst love 
First on my bosom dropt her head; 
A moment then concentrated 
The bliss of years, as if the spheres 

‘Their course had faster driven, 

And carried Enoch-like above, 

A living man to Heaven. 





‘Tis by the rolling moon we measure, 
The date between our nuptial night 
And that blest hour which brings to light 
The fruit of bliss—the pledge of faith ; 
When we impress upon the treasure 
A father’s earliest kiss. 


The Moon's the Earth’s enamour’d bride ; 
True to him in her very changes, 
To other stars she never ranges: 
Though, cross’d by him, sometimes she dips 
Her light, in short offended pride, 
And faints to an eclipse. 


The fairies revel by her sheen; 
"Tis only when the Moon’s above 
The fire-fly kindies into love, 
And flashes light to show it: 
The nightingale salutes her Queen 
Of Heaven, her heay'nly poet. 
Then ye that love—by moonlight gloom 
Meet at my grave, and plight regard. 
Oh! could I be the Orphéan bard 
Of whom it is reported, 
That nightingales sung o'er his tomb, 
Whilst lovers came and courted. 

‘Cora Linn,’ too, is among them, and the 
touching ‘ Song of the Departing Colonists,’ and 
the following pleasant proof that the old spirit 

. % : ‘ 2 ”) ’ 
which spoke out in ‘ The Mariners of England, 
is neither dead nor sleeping :— 

The Launch of a Fixst-Rate. 
England hails thee with emotion, 
Mightiest child of naval art, 
Heaven resounds thy welcome! Ocean 
Takes thee smiling to his heart. 
Giant oaks of bold expansion 
O’er seven hundred acres fell, 
All to build thy noble mansion, 
Where our hearts of oak shall dwell. 
*Midst those trees the wild deer bounded, 
Ages long ere we were born, 
And our great-grandfathers sounded 
Many a jovial hunting-horn. 
Oaks that living did inherit 
Grandeur from our earth and sky, 
Still robust, the native spirit 
In your timbers shall not die. 
Ship to shine in martial story, 
Thou shalt cleave the ocean’s path, 
Freighted with Britannia’s glory 
And the thunders of her wrath. 
Foes shall crowd their sails ‘and fiy thee, 
Threat’ning havoc to their deck, 
When afar they first descry thee, 
Like the coming whilwind’s speck. 
Gallant bark! thy pomp and beauty 
Storm or battle ne’er shall blast, 
Whilst our tars in pride and duty 
Nail thy colours to the mast. 

As we began this notice with Washington 
Irving, so shall we conclude in his words— 
** Many years since, we hailed the productions 
of Campbell's muse as ‘beaming forth like the 
pure lights of heaven, among the meteor ex- 
halations and paler fires with which our literary 
atmosphere abounds;’ since that time, many of 
these meteors and paler fires that dazzled and 
bewildered the public eye, have fallen to the 
earth and passed away, and still we find his 
poems, like the stars, shining on, with undimin- 
ished lustre.” 





Political Philosophy—Principles of Government, 
—Monarchical Government—Eastern Mon- 


archies, European Monarchies. 

& Hall. 
Tuts work is published by the Useful Knowledge 
Society, and it is intended, therefore, for the 
special instruction of “the people.” So con- 
sidered, it is another instance of the extreme 
difficulty with which persons, not of the people, 
enter into the popular mind, and of the imper- 
fect views they take of its intellectual wants. It 
would require, one would think, but little re- 
flection, in addressing a class of readers whose 
time is so generally preoccupied by handicraft 
and material labour, to conclude that a main 
excellence (nay, might we not say a sine qua 
non ?) is brevily. If a great book is a great evil 
to the regular student, much more so is it to him 
who drinks of the stream of knowledge, as the 
Egyptian dogs are said to drink of the Nile. 
What then will be thought of a volume contain- 
ing more than seven hundred closely printed 


Chapman 





es, and that, too, only the first of a seri 

vevoted to teaching the people political hile 
sophy! Readers as we are by profession, the 
very aspect of the volume filled us with alarm. 
and we imagine that the most determined book. 
worm, with a long life of literary leisure before 
him, would hesitate in attacking it, eventhough 
he were himself a subscriber to the Society, an4 
particeps criminis in bringing it to light. 

This disproportionate expansion of matter js 
further objectionable, inasmuch as the length of 
the work is not redeemed by any proportionate 
clearness; and we rise from the perusal with a 
strong impression that there are other causes of 
obscurity, than that which Horace has rendered 
proverbial :—dare we specify the want of a due 
consideration of the science itself to be taught, 
and a consequent absence of order and method 
in the arrangement of the ideas? 

In teaching, (and this more especially applies to 
popular instruction,) everything depends upoa a 
clear statement of the question—upon a luminous 
exposé of the objects and ends of the things 
taught ; a succinct and clear laying down of first 
principles, of their connexions and dependencies, 
and of the difficulties by which they are sur- 
rounded. ‘The sentences should, moreover, be 
short and perspicuous, little loaded with 
thetic matter, or (in the first instance,) with 
minute distinctions. Further, it is n 
for seizing the attention and developing the in- 
telligence of the uneducated, that each proposi- 
tion should, as far as possible, arise out of that 
which has preceded it, so that the mind should 
be carried from cause to consequence, from the 
simplest propositions which touch the most 
closely on the common sense of mankind, up to 
the most complex specialities of the subject. 

The easiest and most accessible notions of 
political science, are mere corollaries of moral 
philosophy ; and these, again, are consequences 
of the nature and necessities of the individual 
man, and of the action and reaction resulting 
from his intercourse with his species, in their 
simplest domestic relations. The very right which 
is claimed for society to good government, to the 
utmost developement of its powers, and to the 
greatest attainable happiness of all,—is but a 
consequence of the individual ; his disposition 
to seek what is congenial, and to repel what is 
abhorrent to his nature. These, as it appears 
to us, are the propositions which lie at the 
bottom of political philosophy; and they are, 
moreover, propositions of which the unlearned 
possess, or may possess, as clear and compre- 
hensive an idea, as the profoundest philosopher. 
It is not necessary to proceed further with this 
train of thought: the reader will easily, from 
what has been said, collect a sufficient notion of 
what, in onr conception, political philosophy is, 
and in what manner it should be presented to 
“the people,” in order, that it shall the most 
easily be converted by them into “ useful know- 
ledge.” ‘The method adopted by the author, of 
imparting his instruction, is on the contrary, his 
torical, consisting in an abridged review of i- 
dividual forms of government, their origin, pro- 
gress, practical working, and decline. c 

‘The present cumbrous volume is, accordingly, 
occupied in a display of the different modes 
of monarchy which society has in different 
countries exhibited; and it will be followed, 
hereafter, by a similar view of the various aris- 
tocracies and democracies that have figured in 
the records of the world. Setting aside all 
theoretic considerations, it is, or should be, 
evident, that this method presupposes a greater 
degree of historical knowledge than is pos 
sessed by the multitude; and the defect on 
their part, is but ill supplied by the best ex 
ecuted abridgments. The knowledge thus offer 
ed is therefore all inculcated, and the pupil is 
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ly un red to appreciate the force of the 
eens ated oa it. He sees not the 
whole of the cause, and therefore must take the 
consequence on trust. He is a passive hearer, 
and rises from the lecture unprepared to push 
independent inquiry into other fields, or to apply 
his modieum of science to the practical affairs of 
life. Another, and a grievous defect in the 
method, is, that the scientific consequences are 
left to arise, pro re nald : principles are discussed 
as they start up in the course of narration, with- 
out necessary connexion,—here a maxim, there 
an exception, and there again a limitation ; which 
gives to the author, in the apprehension of the 
pupil, an appearance of saying and unsaying, of 
asserting and contradicting the same things. It 
may be objected to us, that in point of fact poli- 
tical philosophy has been thus picked up bit by bit, 
during a succession of ages, by persons who have 





consulted history at every step. The author | 


may more especially plead the example of Mon- 
tesquieu for this mode of illustrating his science 
by history. But, exclusively of the consideration 
that Montesquieu, in relying on historic data, 
still preserved a scientific order (such as it was) 


in the developement of his ideas, that writer (so | 


severely, but so justly criticized by the author 


the unaided teachings of history to mislead—how 
imperfectly the past is recorded, and how easily 
its scanty records may be bent to the service of 
any theory. 

After what we have felt it necessary to observe 
on the author’s mode of treating his subject, it 
will not, perhaps, appear extraordinary, that the 
volume chould open with a discussion of the 
ultimate and most abstract question of political 
science, the right of resistance—that question, 
indeed which is the summing up and resumption 
of the whole doctrine! In this practical over- 
sight of the capacities addressed, we trace the 
influence of the Scotch school of philosophy, and 


of that metaphysical atmosphere in which the | 


Edinburgh students have lived, from the days of 
the Humes to those of the Broughams. What, 
in the name of common sense, do the people 
know of Locke’s book on Government, or of that 
great man’s little opponent, Filmer? what of the 
social contract, or of passive obedience, beyond 
the names? 

Considered, however, as a mere literary dis- 
cursus, there is much of wholesome truth in these 
opening chapters. It is a serviceable, because a 
just, remark, that the value of the several doctrines 
broached by the above-mentioned great advocates 
of contending principles, is wholly independent 
of the assumptions on which they are based. It 
is quite true that a social contract never did, and 
never could exist as a matter of fact; and yet 
the argument of Locke is, in its conclusion, not 
the less just. So, too, the sovereignty of Adam 
may be regarded as “‘bible-true,” without forcing 
an assent to the arbitrary consequences which 
Filmer has raised on it. To junior university 
scholars, who have been taught to defer with un- 
questioning reverence to these by-gone authori- 
ties, such information may be apropos enough ; 
but of what use can it be to those who are not 
possessed of any one of the abstract notions 
which are bandied about in the discussions to 
which it alludes; and whose ordinary thoughts 
are far beyond the philosophy of politics current 
in the times of the Revolution of 1688 ? 

We have neither space nor inclination to fol- 
low the author through the remainder even of 
these two chapters. The whole matter at issue, 
it appears to us, lies in a nutshell. If it be ex- 
pedient that government should subsist, it is 
expedient that its uses should not be exchanged 

abuses; and it is also expedient that the 
parties who suffer from abuse, should control 
their governors, or change them, when they 


so abuse the powers committed to them. But, 
says our author, revolution does not necessarily 
imply improvement,—it may not be wanted, 
it may not be possible ; and an abortive attempt 
leaves the last state of a people worse than 
the former. It is expedient, therefore, that the 
insurgent should know what he is about, and 
not risk the tranquillity and fortunes of the pub- 
lic, without a reasonable probability of success. 
This is all true enough in the main; but we think 
a troop of horse and Her Majesty's Attorney 
General have already often expounded the text 
in a way more ‘energetical and perspicuous to 
one of “the people.” The whole is, indeed, a 
matter of fact which the people well understand, 
—a necessity independent of morals. The op- 
pressed, when their more or less of patience is 
exhausted, will rebel, as the worm turns on the 
foot, or the stag buts at the hound: but govern- 
ments also have their instinct of defence, and 


| will shoot and hang the rebel if they can. Now, 


it would be vastly convenient if these dispositions 
were subordinate to reason; but the fact is not so 
—the more severe the oppression, the more pas- 
sionate and uncalculated the revolt ;—the worse 
too the government, the more vindictive its re- 


| venges: accordingly, opinion rarely follows the 
before us) might have shown him how liable are | 





sentences of courts; nor is a man’s morality 
tainted by his treason, except on collateral 
grounds. After all, expediency is no principle, 
because every case of expediency stands on its 
own grounds, and must be judged by the indivi- 
dual on his own authority ; and when we tell the 
reader that he must not do what is inexpedient, 
we tell him nothing that he does not already 
know, like Falstaff; “upon instinct.” On his 
own impulse, if not utterly blinded by passion, 
he will not knowingly and wilfully brave 
inexpediency,—he will not run his own head 
into a halter; and the whole difficulty arises in 
the attempt to establish a moral line, where 
there can be no penal sanction that is not coun- 
teracted and stripped of motive by the paramount 
laws of nature. This is a truth, which ought to 
be so set down; it is a point upon which govern- 
ments are more frequently in error than the 
people ; and it would be good for governments 
to know, that rebellion is a blind animal impulse, 
uncontrollable by reason, and beyond all re- 
straints of law; for they would then not only 
be more chary of exciting extreme resistance, 
but they would also more rigorously abstain 
from inoculating the people with fanatical pre- 
judices, which, of all causes of rebellion, are 
the most difficult to foresee, to calculate, and 
resist. 

For those who have leisure to wade through the 
volume, there are numberless passages splendidi 
panni, of just thought, andof eloquent exposition ; 
and, taken as a whole, the tendency of the work 
is honest and just. There is also frequent matter 
to set the practised thinker at work, and to help 
him forward in his researches after truth; but the 
author’s manner of treating his subjéct is far too 
diffuse to admit of illustrative extract. 





Diary and Letters of Madame D' Arblay. Vol. LU. 
(Second Notice.) 
Tue year 1783, in this pleasant chronicle, opens 
with some Opera chat—a rehearsal of Bertoni’s 
‘Cimene’ with a solo for Pacchierotti, accom- 
panied by the mandoline,—a notice of “the 
famous old dilettante Mrs. French,”’ and of “ the 
new singer Carnevale,”—all glories faded by 
Time, who is in nothing more unsparing than in 
music! The next entry introduces us to Dr. 
Parr. The “loose morality,” as it is called, of the 
Norwich clergyman—manifested in his laugh- 
ing promise to absolve her, if she obtained a 
good end by false pretences—scandalized our 
journalist,—was it not rather, that he entreated 
Miss Burney to invite their friend, Mr. Twining, 





to come up to town and see Mrs, Siddons? Such 
a compliment to Mrs. Thrale’s “leaden goddess” 
could not be considered as “ sound doctrine.” 
Even the $.S.—“ fatiguing”’ as she was found to 
be on most occasions, knew how to point acom- 
pliment better than the pragmatic author of the 
Spital sermon, when, apropos of some saucy 
glance of the authoress, she cried, “Oh, how 
wicked you look!—no need of seeing Mrs. 
Siddons for expression !"—A few fragments will 
exhibit some other of Fanny Burney’s contem- 
poraries :— 

“Dr. Warton made me a most obsequious bow; I 
had been introduced to him, by Sir Joshua, at Mrs. 
Cholmondeley’s. He is what Dr. Johnson calls a 
rapturist, and I saw plainly he meant to pour forth 
much civility into my ears, by his looks, and watch- 
ing for opportunities to speak to me: I so much, 
however, dread such attacks, that every time I met 
his eye, I turned another way, with so frigid a coun- 
tenance, that he gave up his design. He is a very 
communicative, gay, and pleasant converser, and en- 
livened the whole day by his readiness upon all sub- 
jects. Mr. Tom Warton, the poetry historiographer, 
looks unformed in his manners, and awkward in 
his gestures. He joined not one word in the general 
talk, and, but for my father, who was his neighbour 
at dinner, and entered into a téle-d-¢éle conversation 
with him, he would never have opened his mouth 
after the removal of the second course.” 

Then come the Bishop of Winchester and his 
lady ; and a bouquet transferred from the bosom 
of the Bishop's lady to that of the “little toad,” 
as she called Miss Burney,—who seems to have 
accepted the title, as one 

Wearing a precious jewel in its head! 

We have also the names of Jackson of 
Exeter, of Soame Jenyns, and of Mrs, Buller 
‘the famous Greek scholar’’—but little beyond 
names to lay hold upon. A scrap of dialogue 
betwixt Mr. Cambridge and Pacchierotti is 
better worth having. The tuneful Italian had 
been complaining of “ the inconsistent day” :-— 

“* This is a climate,’ said he, § never in the same 
case for half an hour at a time ; it shall be fair, and 
wet, and dry, and humid, forty times in a morning 
in the least. I am tired to be so played with, sir, 
by your climate.‘ We have one thing, however, 
Mr. Pacchierotti,’ he answered, ‘ which I hope you 
allow makes some amends, and that is our verdure ; 
in Italy you cannot boast that.—‘ But it seems to 
me, sir, to be of no utility; so much ever-green is 
rather too much for my humble opinion.\—* And 
then your insects, Mr, Pacchierotti; those alone are 
a most dreadful drawback upon the comfort of your 
fine climate.’—* I must own,’ said Pacchierotti, * Italy 
is rather disagreeable for the insects; but is it not 
better, sir, than an atmosphere so bad as they cannot 
live in it?” 

The next page gives us a glimpse of Mrs. 
Delany, whose predilection for our authoress 
was followed by such important results :— 

“ Mrs. Delany was alone in her drawing-room, 
which is entirely hung round with pictures of her own 
painting, and ornaments of her own designing. She 
came to the door to receive us. She is still tall, 
though some of her height may be lost: not much, 
however, for she is remarkably upright. She has no 
remains of beauty in feature, but in countenance I 
never but once saw more, and that was in my sweet 
muterynb grandmother. Benevolence, softness, piety, 
and gentleness are all resident in her face ; and the 
resemblance with which she struck me to my dear 
grandmother, in her first appearance, grew so much 
stronger from all that came from her mind, which 
seems to contain nothing but purity and native 
humility, that I almost longed to embrace her; and 
I am sure if I had, the recollection of that saint-like 
woman would have been so strong that I should 
never have refrained from crying over her.” 

We said last week that this volume showed 
us changes in the magic lantern. ‘Ihe deaths of 
Daddy Crisp and Dr. Johnson, and the inexpli- 
cable marriage of Mrs. Thrale with Piozzi, and 
its sequel,—a cessation of intercourse with all her 
old friends,—are here. But rather than talk of 
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“‘ worms, and bones, and epitaphs,” we will give 
a specimen of the innocent absurdities of one of 
the bas bleu coterie—the obliging and artless 
Mrs. Vesey. The scene was in that lady’s own 
drawing room :— 

“T found, as I wished, no creature but Mrs. Vesey 
and Mrs. Hancock, who lives with her. 1 soon made 
my peace, for several delays and excuses I have 
sent her, as she is excessively good-natured, and then 
we had near an hour to ourselves, And then, the first 
person who came,—who do you think it was?—Mr, 
Cambridge, sen. I leave you to guess whether or 
not I felt glad ; and I leave you, also, to share in 
my surprise upon finding he was uninvited and un- 
expected ; for Mrs. Vesey looked at him with open 
surprise. As soon as the salutations were over, Mrs. 
Vesey, with her usual odd simplicity, asked him what 
had put him upon calling? * The desire,’ cried he, 
*tosee you. But what? are there only you three? 
—nothing but women?’ ‘Some more are coming,’ 
answered she, ‘ and some of your friends; so you are 
in luck.’ * ® Lady Spencer brought with her a col- 
lection of silver ears, to serve instead of trumrets, to 
help deafness. They had belonged to the late Lord, 
and she presented them to Mrs. Vesey, who, with 
great naiveté, began trying them on before us all ; 
and a more ludicrous sight you cannot imagine. Sir 
William Hamilton followed ; and then a coterie was 
formed at the other side the room, by all the men 
but young Burke, who would not quit my elbow. 
Miss E then came next to me again, and wor- 
ried me with most uninteresting prosing, never allow- 
ing me to listen for two minutes following to either 
Sir William Hamilton or my dear Mr. Cambridge, 
though they were both relating anecdotes the most 
entertaining. During this came Mr. George Cam- 
bridge. 
him with one of her silver ears on, and the recollec- 
tion of several accounts given me of her wearing 
them, made me unable to keep my countenance. 

rs. Vesey offered him a chair next to Miss F 
but, while she was moving to make way for him, 
down dropped her ear. * * * Mr. G.C. was going 


to speak, when Mrs. Vesey interrupted him, by say- 
ing, ‘ Did you know Mr. Wallace, Mr. Cambridge 


“No ma'am.’ ‘It’s a very disagreeable thing, I 
think,’ said she, ‘ when one has just maceacquaintance 
with any body, and likes them, to have them die.’” 

And here are two Walpoleisms, which we do 
not remember, and, therefore, can by no means 
pass over :— 

“Mr. G. C. told me next a characteristic stroke of 
Mr. Walpole’s. It is the custom, you know, among 
the Macaronies, to wear two watches, which, it is 
always observed, never go together: ‘So I suppese,’ 
says he, in his finical way, ‘ one is to tell us what 
o'clock it is, and the other what o'clock it is not.’ 
Another Walpolian, Mr. G. C. told me, upon the 
Duke de Bouillon, who tries to pass for an English- 
man, and calls himself Mr. Godtrey. ‘ But I think,’ 
says Mr. Walpole, ‘ he might better take an English 
title, and call himself the Duke of Mutton Broth.” 

We come now to what will be thought, by 
many, the most interesting part of the volume, 
Miss Burney’s account of her introduction to 
royalty. It is needless to premise that the bril- 
liant Streatham set—the Crutchleys and the 
Cambridges of the earlier journals—are better 
company than honest King George, or she whom 
Miss Burney delights to call “ sweet Queen 
Charlotte.” How much of the flatness and 
vapidity of aristocratic life is implied in Her 
Majesty’s complaint to Mrs. Delany, that “ she 
could get no conversation’! How much reason 
for the monosyllabic answers which so tantalized 
the royal curiosity, may be found in the small 
etiquettes which were allowed to stiffen even 
moments intended to be so unrestrained as the 
visits to Mrs. Delany! But, not to anticipate, 
it appears that Queen Charlotte, from motives 
most honourable to her penetration, conceived 
the desire of attaching Miss Burncy to her per- 
son; and commanded, as it were, Mrs. Delany, 
to bring the novelist into her way. Before this 
dreaded interview took place— 

« They talked of me, she says, a good deal; and 


the King asked many questions about me. There is 
a new play, he told Mrs. Delany, coming out ; ‘ and 
it is said to be Miss Burney’s!’ Mrs. Delany im- 
mediately answered that she knew the report must 
be untrue. ‘ But I hope she is not idle 2° cried the 
King. ‘I hope she is writing something ?? What an 
opportunity, my dear father, for the speech Mr. 
Cambridge told you he longed to make—that ‘ Miss 
B. had no time to write, for she was always working at 
her clothes!* What Mrs. Delany said, I know not ; 
but he afterwards inquired what she thought of my 
writing a play ? * What,’ said he, ‘do you wish about 
it, Mrs, Delany ?? Mrs. Delany hesitated, and the 
Queen then said, ‘I wish what I know Mrs, Delany 
does—that she may not; for though her reputation 
is so high, her character, by all I hear, is too delicate 
to suit with writing for the stage.’ ” 

All this outpouring of milk and honey, how- 
ever, did not reconcile our shy authoress to the 
possibility of coclly awaiting the honours in 
store for her. The royal knock, whenever it 
was heard, drove her into some hiding-place or 
other; and the illness of the Princess Elizabeth 
filled the Queen’s mind so engrossingly, that it 
was hoped that ‘Cecilia’ might be forgotten. 
Now it is a notorious fact in human affairs, that 
the more shy the party, the more certain is he 
to be caught at a disadvantage; and thus fell 
out Fanny Burney’s presentation :— 

* After dinner, while Mrs. Delany was left alone, 





The sight of Mrs. Vesey, rising to rcceive | 


as usual, to take a little rest.—for sleep it but seldom 
| proves,— Mr, B. Dewes, his little daughter, Miss 
| Port, and myself, went into the drawing-room. And 
| here, while to pass the time, I was amusing the little 
| girl with teaching her some Christmas games, in 
| which her father and cousin joined, Mrs. Delany 
|came in. We were all in the middle of the room, 
| and in some confusion ;—but she had but just come 
| up to us to inquire what was going forwards, and I 


; | Was disentangling mysclf from Miss Dewes, to be 


ready to fly off if any one knocked at the street- 
door, when the door of the drawing-room was again 
opened, and a large man, in deep mourning, appear- 
ed at it, entering and shutting it himself without 
| speaking. A ghost could not more have scared me, 
when I discovered, by its glitter on the black,a star! 
The general disorder had prevented his being seen, 
except by myself, who was always on the watch, till 
Miss P. , turning round, exclaimed, ‘ The King! 
—dAunt, the King!” O mercy! thought I, that I 
were but out of the room! which way shall I escape? 
and how pass him unnoticed ? There is but the single 
door at which he entered, in the room! Every one 
scampered out of the way: Miss P. . to stand 
next the door; Mr. Bernard Dewes to a corner oppo- 
site it; his little girl clung to me; and Mrs. Delany 
advanced to meet his Majesty, who, after quietly 
looking on till she saw him, approached, and in- 
quired how she did. He then spoke to Mr. Bernard, 
whom he had already met two or three times here. 
I had now retreated to the wall, and purposed glid- 
ing softly, though speedily, out of the room; but 
before I had taken a single step, the King, in a loud 
whisper to Mrs. Delany, said, ‘ is that Miss Burney ?” 
—and on her answering, * Yes, sir,’ he bowed, and 
with a countenance of the most perfect good humour, 
came close up tome. A most profound reverence 
on my part arrested the progress of my intended 
retreat. * How long have you been come back, Miss 
Burney 2’ ‘ Two days, sir.” Unluckily he did not 
hear me, and repeated his question; and whether 
the second time he heard me or not, I don’t know, but 
he made a little civil inclination of his head, and went 
back to Mrs. Delany. * * During his discourse, I 
stood quietly in the place where he had first spoken 
to me. His quitting me so soon, and conversing 
freely and easily with Mrs. Delany, proved so de- 
lightful a relief to me, that I no longer wished myself 
away ; and the moment my first panic from the sur- 
prise was over, I diverted myself with a thousand 
ridiculous notions of my own situation. The Christ- 
mas games we had been showing Miss Dewes, it 
seemed as if we were still performing, as none of us 
thought it proper to move, though our manner of 
standing reminded one of Puss in the corner. Close 
to the door was posted Miss P. ; Opposite her, 
close to the wainscot, stood Mr, Dewes ; at just an 





equal distance from him, close to a window, stood 





niyself; Mrs. Delany, though seated, was at the op. 
posite side to Miss P. 3; and his Majesty kept 
pretty much in the middle of the room. The little 
girl, who kept close to me, did not break the order, 
and I could hardly help expecting to be beckoned, 
with a puss! puss! puss! to change places with one 
of my neighbours.” 

Presently the King betook himself to ques- 
tioning the journalist. The parentage, education, 
and introduction of ‘ Evelina,’ was, of course, a 
subject of his inquiry :— 

“T hesitated most abominably, not knowing how 
to tell bim a long story, and growing terribly con- 
fused at these questions;—besides,—to say the truth, 
his own ‘what? what? so reminded me of those 
vile Probationary Odes, that, in the midst of all my 
flutter, I was really hardly able to keep my coun- 
tenance, * * While this was talking over, a violent 
thunder was made at the door. I was almost certain 
it was the Queen. Once more I would have given 
anything to escape; but in vain. I been in- 
formed that nobody ever quitted the royal presence, 
after having been conversed with, till motioned to 
withdraw. Miss P s according to established eti- 
quette on these occasions, opened the door which she 
stood next, by putting her hand behind her, and slid 
out, backwards, into the hall, to light the Queen in, 
The door soon opened again, and her Majesty en- 
tered. Immediately seeing the King, she made him 
a low curtsey, and cried,‘ Oh, your Majesty is 
here!’ £ Yes,’ he cried, ‘I ran here, without speak- 
ing to anybody.’ The Queen had been at the lower 
Lodge, to see the Princess Elizabeth, as the King 
had before told us. She then hastened up to Mrs. 
Delany, with both her hands held out, saying, ‘ My 
dear Mrs, Delany, how are you?’ Instantly after, 
I felt her eye on my face. I believe, too, she curt- 
sied to me; but though I saw the bend, I was too 
near-sighted to be sure it was intended for me. I 
was hardly ever ina situation more embarrassing ; I 
cared not return what I was not certain I had re- 
ceived, yet considered myself as appearing quite a 
monster, to stand stiff-necked if really meant. Almost 
at the same moment, she spoke to Mr. Bernard 
Dewes, and then nodded to my little clinging girl. 
I was now really ready to sink, with horrid uncer- 
tainty of what I was doing, or what I should do,— 
when his Majesty, who I fancy saw my distress, most 
good-humouredly said to the Queen something, but 
I was too much flurried to remember what, except 
these words,—‘ I have been telling Miss Burney—.” 
Relieved from so painful a dilemma, I immediately 
dropped a curtsey. She made one to me in the same 
moment, and, with a very smiling countenance, came 
up to me; but she could not speak, for the King 


went on talking, eagerly, and very gaily, repeating, 


to her every word I had said during our conver- 
sation upon ‘ Evelina,’ its publication, &c. &c. Then 
he told her of Baretti’s wager, saying,—‘ But she 
heard of a great many conjectures about the author 
before it was known, and of Baretti, an admirable 
thing! —he laid a bet it must be a man, as no 
woman, he said, could have kept her own counsel !” 
The Queen, laughing a little, exclaimed—‘ Oh, that 
is quite too bad an affront to us!—Don't you think 
so 2’ addressing herself to me, with great gentleness 
of voice and manner.” 

The King, whose curiosity was only e ualled 
by his love of music, and that only by the ex- 
clusiveness of his preferences, tormented Dr. 
Burney’s daughter by catechizing her about her 

laying. The Queen, more merciful, talked 
erself ;— . 

“The subject was the last drawing-room, which 
she had been in town to keep on Thursday, during 
the dense fog. ‘I assure you, ma‘am,’ cried she to 
Mrs. Delany, ‘ it was so dark, there was no seeing 
anything, and no knowing anybody. And Lady Har- 
court could be of no help to tell me who people 
were, for when it was light she can't see; and now 
it was dark, I could not see myself. So it was m 
vain for me to go on in that manner, without know~ 
ing which I had spoken to, and which was waiting 
for me ; so I said to Lady Harcourt, “ We had better 
stop, and staid quite still, for I don"t know anybody 
no more thin you do. But if we stand still, they 
will all come up in the end, and we must ask them 
who they are, and if I have spoken to them yet, oF 
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not: for it is very odd to do it, but what else can we 
2”? Her accent is a little foreign, and very 

rettily 0; and her emphasis has that sort of change- 
ability, which gives an interest to everything she 
utters. But her language is rather peculiar than 
foreign. ‘ Besides,’ added she, with a very significant 
look, ‘if we go on here in the dark, maybe I shall 
push against somebody, or somebody will push 
inst me—which is the more likely to happen!’ 

e then gave an account of some circumstances 
which attended the darkness, ina manner not only 
extremely lively, but mixed, at times, with an arch- 
ness and humour that made it very entertaining, 
She chiefly addressed herself to Mrs. Delany ; and 
tome, certainly, she would not, separately, have been 
so communicative ; but she contrived, with delicacy, 
to include me in the little party, by frequently look- 
ing at me, and always with an expression that in- 
vited my participation in the conversation. And, 
indeed, though I did not join in words, I shared 
yery openly in the pleasure of her recital. ‘ Well,’ 
she continued, ‘so there was standing by me a man 
that I could not see in the face ; but I saw the twist- 
ing of his brow; and I said to Lady Harcourt, “ I 
am sure that must be nobody but the Duke of Dor- 





set."—“ Dear,” she says, “how can you tell that 2” 
— Only ask,” said I; and soit proved he.’ ‘ Yes,’ | 
cried the King, ‘he is pretty well again; he can | 
smile again, now!’ It seems his features had ap- 
d to be fixed, or stiffened. It is said, he has 
heen obliged to hold his hand to his mouth, to hide 
it, ever since his stroke,—which he refuses to ac- | 
knowledge was paralytic. The Queen looked as if, 
some comic notion had struck her, and, after smiling | 
alittle while to herself, said, with a sort of innocent 
archness, very pleasing, ‘ To be sure, it is very wrong 
to laugh at such things,—I know that; but yet I | 
could not help thinking, when his mouth was-in that | 
way, that it was very lucky that people’s happiness 
did not depend upon his smiles !’” 
Then, after a few more compliments, her 
Majesty described a Mr. Webb, who taught the 
Princesses music, under the disadvantage of so 


large a nose, that the poor man, conscious of its 
exuberance, was always trying to hide it behind 


anosegay. Shortly afterwards the royal guests 
took leave :— 

“TI should mention the etiquette always observed 
upon his entrance, which, first of all, is to fly off to | 
distant quarters; and next, Miss P goes out, | 
walking backwards, for more candles, which she 
brings in, two at a time, and places upon the tables | 
and piano-forte. Next she goes out for tea, which 
the then carries to his Majesty, upon a large salver, 
containing sugar, cream, and bread and butter, and | 
cake, while she hangs a napkin over her arm for his | 
fingers. When he has taken his tea, she returns to 
her station, where she waits till he has done, and 
then takes away his cup, and fetches more. This, 
it seems, is a ceremony performed, in other places, 
always by the mistress of the house; but here, 
neither of their Majesties will permit Mrs. Delany to 
attempt it.” 

Many subsequent visits are recorded, in which 
a few crowned opinions upon the literature and 
art of the day came out. The King held with 
Dr. Parr, and other ill-advised people, in his 
excessive admiration of Mrs. Siddons. 

“From players he went to plays, and complained 
ofthe great want of good modern comedies, and of 
the extreme immorality of most of the old ones. 
‘And they pretend,’ cried he, ‘to mend them ; but 
isnot possible. Do you think it is?—what? 
‘No, sir, not often, I believe ;—the fault, commonly, 

in the very foundation.’ ‘Yes, or they might 
mend the mere speeches ;—but the characters are all 
had, from the beginning to the end.’ Then he speci- 

several ; but I had read none of them, and con- 
sequently could say nothing about the matter ;till, 
at last, he came to Shakespeare. ‘ Was there ever,’ 
ted he, ‘such stuff as great part of Shakespeare ? 
only one must not say so! But what think you?— 
: at?_Is there not sad stuff? What ?—what?” 

Yes, indeed, I think so, sir, though mixed with such 
excellencies, that—’ ‘O!° cried he, laughing good- 
humouredly, *I know it is not to be said! but it’s 
true. Only it’s Shakespeare, and nobody dare abuse 





| *No? 





Then he enumerated many of the characters 


and parts of plays that he objected to ; and when he 
had run them over, finished with again laughing, and 
exclaiming, ‘ But one should be stoned for saying 
so !? ” 

It has been said, that the favourite play of 
George the Third was Otway’s ‘ Venice Pre- 
served,’ and his favourite scenes those now 
always suppressed. No wonder, then, that 
Shakespeare appeared “ sad stuff” to him. The 
Queen seems to have been stronger in literature 
than in drama :— 

“* Have you read the last edition of Madame de 
Genlis’ Adéle?? ‘No, ma’am.’ ‘ Well, it is much 
improved ; for the passage, you know, Mrs. Delany, 
of the untruth, is all altered ; fifteen pages are quite 
new ; and she has altered it very prettily. She has 
sent it tome. She always sends me her works; she 
did it a long while ago, when I did not know there 
was such a lady as Madame de Genlis. You have 
not seen ‘ Adéle,’ then? ‘No, ma’am.’ ‘You 
would like to see it. But I have it not here. 
Indeed, I think sometimes I have no books at 
all, for they are at Kew, or they are in town, and 
they are here; and I dont know which is which. 
Is Madame de Genlis about any new work!’ 
‘Yes, ma’am; one which she intends ‘ pour le peu- 
ple.’’ ‘Ah, that will be a good work. Have you 





heard of’ (mentioning some German book, of which 
I forget the name.) ‘No, ma’am.’ ‘0, it will be | 
soon translated; very fine language,—very bad book. | 
They translate all our worst! And they are so im- | 
proved in language; they write so finely now, even 
for the most silly books, that it makes one read on, 
and one cannot help it. O, I am very angry some- 
times at that! Do you like the ‘Sorrows of Wer- 
ter??? *I_I have not read it, ma’am, only in part.’ 
Well, I don’t know how it is translated, but 
it is very finely writ in German, and I can’t bear it.’ 
*I am very happy to hear that, for what I did look | 
over made me determine never to read it. It 
seemed only writ as a deliberate defence of suicide.’ 
‘Yes; and what is worse, it is done by a bad man, 
for revenge.’ She then mentioned, with praise, an- | 
other book, saying, ‘I wish I knew the translator.’ 
*I wish the translator knew that!’ * O— it is not— | 
I should not like to give my name, for fear I have 
judged ill: I picked it up ona stall. O, it is amaz- 
ing what good books there are on stalls.’ ‘It is | 
amazing to me,’ said Mrs. Delany, ‘to hear that.’ | 
*Why, I don’t pick them up myself; but I have a | 
servant very clever; and if they are not to be had | 
at the booksellers’, they are not for me any more | 
than for another.’ | 

We do not recollect anything more whimsically | 
characteristic than this last avowal; and hardly 
wonder that, in spite of the sense of honour 
done and honour coming, the humours of such 
unequal intercourse struck so lively an observer 
as Miss Burney, in the manner that they appear 
to have done, from the following passage from 
her Journal, penned for “ Hetty’s” amusement: 


* Directions fur coughing, sneezing, or moving before 
the King and Queen, 

“Tn the first place you must not cough. If you 
find a cough tickling in your throat, you must arrest 
it from making any sound; if you find yourself 
choking with the forbearance, you must choke—but 
not cough. In the second place, you must not 
sneeze. If you have a vehement cold, you must 
take no notice of it; if your nose-membranes feel a 
great irritation, you must hold your breath; if a 
sneeze still insists upon making its way, you must 
oppose it, by keeping your teeth grinding together ; 
if the violence of the repulse breaks some blood- 
vessel, you must break the blood-vessel—but not 
sneeze. In the third place, you must not, upon any 
account, stir either hand or foot. If, by chance, a 
black pin runs into your head, you must not take it 
out. If the pain is very great, you must be sure to 
bear it without wincing ; if it brings the tears into 
your eyes, you must not wipe them off; if they give 
you a tingling by running down your cheeks, you 
must look as if nothing was the matter. If the 
blood should gush from your head, by means of the 
black pin, you must let it gush; if you are uneasy 
to think of making such a blurred appearance, you 


| works. 





must be uneasy, but you must say nothing about it. 


If, however, the agony is very great, you may, pri- 
vately, bite the inside of your cheek, or of your lips, 
for a little relief; taking care, meanwhile to do it so 
cautiously as to make no apparent dent outwardly. 
And, with that precaution, if you even gnaw a piece 
out, it will not be minded, only be sure either to 
swallow it, or commit it to a corner of the inside of 
your mouth till they are gone—for you must not 
spit. I have many other directions, but no more 
paper; I will endeavour, however, to have them 
ready for you in time. Perhaps, meanwhile, you 
would be glad to know if I have myself had oppor- 
tunity to put in practice these receipts ?” 

These interviews proved so satisfactory to the 
Queen, that an appointment about her person 
was presently offered to Miss Burney. The 
latter seems to have been wisely reluctant, and, 
not unnaturally, dispirited at a prospect which 
involved the total sacrifice of an agreeable life, 
for the sake of position and lucre. With these 
misgivings, preliminary to her entering upon 
the duties of her office, the volume closes. We 
are impatient for the next ; but, till we have the 
journalist’s express word to the contrary, cannot 
but think that she had better have been a trifle 
more engaging to Mr. Crutchley ! 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

A Practical Treatise on Mineral Waters, §c. Tllus- 
trated by Cases, by Sir A. M. Downie, M.D.—This 
is one of the professional, or semi-professional works 
with which the press teems, all written for the edifi- 
cation of the Pilgrims to the Brunnen of Germany. 
These, for the most part, have three great objects— 


| to benefit the writer; to benefit some especial Spa; 


and, lastly, as far as is compatible with these ends, to 
benefit the patient. This mélange of motive is so 
certain, that qaackery may be said to enter of neces- 
sity, more or less, into the concoction of all such 
Judged by such a standard, Sir Alexander's 
volume may be praised, as a plain and intelligible 
work. If, perhaps, studiously confined to generals, 


| it is nevertheless sufficiently clear for the purposes 


of a travelling invalid’s vade mecum; leaving to 
the systematic writer, and, above all, to the local 


| medical adviser, the task of conducting his patient 


through the details of a cure. Above all, it is fair 
and candid, in not assisting to preserve the chronic 
invalid in that fool’s paradise, in which he loves to 
luxuriate,—a belief that Spa water can change a 
constitution totally diseased, or restore old age to the 
privileges and prerogatives of youth, “ Mineral 
waters,” Sir Alexander observes, “ are not miraculous 
in their effects; and an invalid would do well to 
consider, before he commences the use of them, the 
amount of benefit which he may reasonably expect. 
Many who have suffered for years from gout, rheu- 
matism, or some other chronic complaint, expect, 
that by quaffing a certain quantity of water, and two 
or three weeks’ immersions in a bath, their health is 
to be perfectly restored.” All this is very necessary 
to be “su set down :” for the neglect of such consi- 
derations is the cause of great and heavy disappoint- 
ments, and of much injustice done to the curative 
powers of many springs of undoubted efficacy in the 
treatment of disease. 

Sir Henry Morgan, the Buccaneer, by the author 
of * Rattlin the Reefer,’ 3 vols. —* De Mortuis,” &e. 
Not so, however, of the books they may leave behind 
them ; and we are bound to declare that ‘Sir Henry 
Morgan’ would be one of the worst works of the 
ruffian school, were it not, also, one of the weakest. 
Its author knew not how to grapple with a biography ; 
and this isa romantic biography rather than a fiction. 
For the complete tracing of his hero's fiend-like 
career, he rummaged the British Museum, and there 
found so many details of buccaneer cruelties “ re- 
volting to decency,” “ which decency forbade him to 
describe,” that the above caveat occurs in almost 
every chapter, with a nauseous frequency which made 
us throw the book aside with the indignant question, 
“Why touch so plague-spotted a subject ?” Such 
portions of Morgan’s true history as might be un- 
veiled, are detailed in the most commonplace and 
uninviting style; and the imaginative additions are 
totally worthless : on the whole, the novel does not 
deserve to succeed, and we hope will meet its deserts, 
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~ The Renfrewshire Annual, by Mrs. Maxwell, of 


Brediland and Merksworth, may be described as 
pretty, in right of some illustrations by Mr. Paton; 
the engraving of which, however, is hardly worthy 
of the design—and pretty in possessing some ama- 
teur verses,—one party imitating Shelley, another 
Mrs. Hemans, &c. ‘The prose is less noticeable ; 
and will not excite much attention out of Renfrew- 
shire. : 

Cemetery Designs for Tombs and Cenotaphs, by 8S. 
Geary, Architect—There are few subjects in or con- 
nected with art, in which worldliness and vulgarity 
are more apparent or more offensive than our modern 
sepulchres. The age scems to have lost all feeling 
of reverence. The silence, the humility of death, 
teaches no lesson to us. With our ancestors, the 
monarch, the warrior, the statesman, and the priest, 
reposed alike in humble supplication, their hands in 
the attitude of praver, waiting, as it were, in Christian 
hope, the promised resurrection. But we moderns 
never leave the stage of life,—our strife is never over: 
our marble statesmen are still pouring forth their 
rounded periods, and “hear, hear, hear,” is still 
sounding in their ears—our warriors, sword in hand, 
stand ready tomeet the great foe himself,and look him 
sturdily in the face—our bishops cannot put off their 
lawn sleeves, ridiculous as such gossamer things must 
appear when presented in solid marble—our judges 
sit in state, clothed in ermine and in wigs, awaiting, 
as it were, to pass judgment, not reverently to re- 
ceive it. Yet, apart from the want of proper feeling 
displayed in these vigorous activities, surely we must 
all admit, that the grave is no place for hero wor- 
ship. These few words are but suggestive; yet we 
cannot but express the hope that: the monuments 
hereafter crected to our great men, will be sct up in 
some place devoted to that especial purpose. As to 
the Designs which have suggested these remarks, 
hey are altogether architectural, and, so far as archi- 
tecture can be expressive, they speak only of osten- 

:tatious vulgarity. Good stones are sawn and chis- 
elled, and piled up into an infinite variety of ridicu- 
lous little cenotaphs; while a single simple block, 
with the Christian emblem and an inscription, would 





be infinitely more expressive and more durable than 
the best of them. 

The Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names, by T. 
S. Carr.—This is a good guide to the classical stu- 
dent, and not a useless companion to the advanced 
scholar. Direct authority or obvious analogy is 
given for the pronunciation of every name. 

Cesar de Bello Gallico, edited by P. Smith, B.A. 
—Care has been taken in editing a correct text, and 
the punctuation has received more attention than is 
usually bestowed on school classics. 

MEDICAL WORKS. 

The Remote Cause of Epidemic Diseases, by John 
Parkin.—An attempt to connect this class of diseases 
—and more especially Cholera, with volcanic action. 
—Writers of Mr. Parkin’s character are generally 
more efficient in displaying the errors of others, than 
in establishing their own assumed truths, We agree 
with him in thinking that the contagious action of 
cholera—a theory which gave rise to many absurd, 
and many oppressive practices—is devoid of founda- 
tion; but we cannot say that we assent to the proofs 
on which his own peculiar doctrine reposes, There 
must be a rigorous reform in the logic of medicine, 
before the art can redeem itself from an inference, 
which is far from unpopular ;—namcly, that in its 
domain— 

Nothing is but thinking makes it so. 

The Present State of the Medical Profession in Eng- 
land, by R. E. Grant, M.D.—An oration delivered 
before the British Medical Association—much too 
vituperative (not to say libellous) to produce any 
good effect. Violence and exaggeration are more 
calculated to suppress, than to illustrate, the truths 
necessary to be generally appreciated, before any 
substantial reform can be relished by Parliament. 

Observations on Tubercular Consumption, §c., by J. 
S. Campbell, M.D.—This book having no possible 
interest for the general reader, and turning on points 
appreciable only by the profession, it comes not 
within the design of our medical notices. We ab- 
stain, therefore, from criticism, and confine our- 
selves to a simple announcement of its publi- 
cation. 


Pathology, founded on the Natural System of Ang: 
tomy and Physiology, by Alexander Walker,—We 
might include this little volume in the same cai 
as the preceding, were it not that Mr. Walker; 
method of teaching his subjects involves much rea. 
soning of a general character, connecting them, not 
only with natural history, but with philosophy, We 
do not consider this writer as a model of accurate 
thinking ; but his writings are suggestive. 











List of New Books.—The Pulpit, or Voice from the Irish 
Church, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Robertson’s Churchman’s Al: 
18mo. 2s. swd.—Ifolmes (J. P.) on Consumption, Asth 
&c., 12mo. 5s. bds.—Clifford’s Fractional Arithmetic Re. 
viewed and Exemplified, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Hoyle’s Games 
(Jones's), by G. H——, Esq., 18mo. 5s. ¢l.—linden’s Ports 
and Harbours of Great Britain, Vol. IL, 58 illustrations, 
4to. 35s. morocco.—Harry Wilson's use of a Box of Colours, 
illustrated, imperial 8vo. 24s. bds.—First Catechism of Geo. 
graphy, by the Rev. T. Wilson, 18mo. 9d. swd.—Newnham's 
(W.) Reciprocal Influence of the Body and Mind considered, 
8vo. l4s. cl.—The Desertcr, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. cl.—The Museum, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 12mo. 3g, 
cl.—The Orphans of Glenbirkie, 12mo. 2s. 6¢d.—Payne’s (Dr,) 
Elements of Mental and Moral Science, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Homerj 
llias, Greee, by T. S. Brandreth, 2 vols. 8yo. 21s. cl.—Sir W. 
Scott's Life of Napoleon, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 20s. cl.—Sir W, 
Scott's Prose Works, Vol. IL, royal 8vo. 20s. cl.—King’s Col- 
lege Magazine, Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. Gd. cl.—M‘Combie on Moral 
Agency, fe. 4s. cl.—Glimpses of the Past, with cuts, new 
edit. fe. 6s. cl.—Dr. Carpenter’s Human Physiology, 8vo. 205. 
cl.—Dr. Rowe on Nervous Diseases, new edit. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
—Campbell’s Pilgrim of Glencoe, and other Poems, 8vo. 7s. 
swd.—Johnstone’s British Sponges, 8vo. 30s. cl.—Donaldson 
on Manures, &c., with cuts, 8vo. 12s. cl—Le Nouveau 
Trésor, or French Student's Companion, new edit. 12mo, 
3s. 6d. bd.—London Legends, by Paul Pindar, Gent., 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1842, 
corrected to the present time, royal 8vo. 1/. 18s. cl.—Smith'’s 
Leading Cases, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 8s. bds.—A Manual of 
the Steam Engine, by R. D. Hoblyn, fe. 6s. cl.—The Two 
Admirals, a Tale of the Sea, by J. F. Cooper, 3 vols. post 
8yvo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Airy’s Mathematical Tracts, new edit. 8vo, 
15s. bds.—The Slave States of America, by J. S. Buckingham, 
2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl_—Four Discourses on the Sacrifice of 
Christ, by Dr. Pye Smith, new edit. fe. 6s. cl.—Missions, 
their Authority, Scope, and Encouragement, by the Rev. 
R. W. Hamilton, vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—The Office and Work ef 
the Holy Spirit, by the Rev. J. Buchanan, 12mo. 6s. 6d. el. 
—Whately on the Kingdom of Christ, 2nd edit. 8vo. 8s. cL— 
Ussher’s (Bishop) Whole Works (to be completed in 18 vols), 
Vol IL., 8vo. 12s. cl—Theodoxa, a Treatise on Divine Praise, 





by N. Rowton, 12mo. 4s.—Hone (Rev. J. F.) on the Epistles, 
12mo. 6s. ¢l.—Bishop Short’s Parochialia, fe. 4s. bds. 
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Yote.-—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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s0ME ACCOUNT or tux GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS. 
(Continued from p. 212.) 


srxesivs, of Cyrene, learnt Plato’s philosophy so 


yell of Hypatia of Alexandria at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century, or rather before, that, to 
the obvious honour of that fair and learned teacher 
he never, as bishop of Ptolemais, could attain to un- 
learning it. He did not wish to be bishop of Ptole- 
mais; he had divers objections to the throne and the 
domination. He loved his dogs, he loved his wife ; 
he loved Hypatia and Plato as well as he loved truth; 
and he loved beyond all things, under the womanly 
instruction of the former, to have his own way. He 
was a poct, too; the chief poet, we do not hesitate 
torecord our opinion,—the chief, for true and natural 
ifts, of all our Greek Christian poets; and it was 
his choice to pray lyrically between the dew and the 
cloud rather than preach dogmatically between the 
doxies. If Gregory shrank from the episcopal office 
through a meek self-distrust and a yearning for soli- 
tude, Synesius repulsed the invitation to it through 
an impatience of control over heart and life, and 
for the earnest joy’s sake of thinking out his own 
thought in the hunting-grounds, with. no deacon or 
disciple astuter than his dog to watch the thought in 
his face, and trace it backward or forward, as the 
case might be, into something more or less than what 
was orthodox. Therefore he, a man of many and 
wandering thoughts, refused the bishopric, — not 
weepingly, indeed, as Gregory did, nor feigning mad- 
ness with another of the “ nolentes episcopari” of 
that earnest period,—but with a sturdy enunciation 
of resolve, more likely to be effectual, of keeping his 
wife by his side as long as he lived, and of doubting 
as long as he pleased to doubt upon the resurrection 
ofthe body. But Synesius was a man of genius, and 
of all such true energies as are taken for granted in 
the name; and the very sullenness of his “ nay” 
being expressive to grave judges of the faithfulness of 
his “ yea and amen,” he was considered too noble a 
man not to be made a bishop of in his own despite 
and on his own terms, The fact proves the latitude 
of discipline, and even of doctrine, permitted to the 
churches of that age; and it docs not appear that 
the church at Ptolemais suffered any wrong as its 
result, seeing that Synesius, recovering from the 
shock militant of his ordination, in the course of 
which his ecclesiastical friends had “Jaid hands upon 
him” in the roughest sense of the word, performed 
his new duties willingly,—was no sporting bishop 
otherwise than as a “ fisher of men”—sent his bow 
to the dogs, and his dogs to Jericho, that nearest 
Coventry to Ptolemais, silencing his “ staunch 
hound’s authentic voice” as soon as ever any impor- 
tance became attached to the authenticity of his own. 
And if, aceording to the bond, he retained his wife 
and his Platonisms, we may honour hiin by the in- 
ference, that he did so for conscience sake still more 
than love’s,—since the love was inoperative in other 
matters. For spiritual fervour and exaltation, he 
has honour among men and angels; and however 
intent upon spiritualizing away the most glorified 
material body from “the heaven of his invention,” 
he held fast and earnestly, as any body’s clenched 
band could an horn of the altar, the Homoousion 
doctrine of the Christian heaven, and other chief 
doctrines emphasizing the divine sacrifice. But this 
poet has a higher place among poets than this bishop 
among bishops ; the highest, we must repeat our con- 
vetion, of all yet named or to be named by us as 
“Greek Christian poets.” Little, indeed, of his poetry 
has reached us, but this little is great in a nobler 
sense than that of quantity ; and when of his odes, 
anacreontic for the most part, we cannot say praise- 
fully that “ they smell of Anacreon,” it is because 
their fragrance is holier and more abiding,—it is be- 
cause the human soul burning in the censor, effaces 
ftom our spiritual perceptions the altar of a thousand 
tse trees whose roots are in Teos. These odes 
ave, in fact, a wonderful rapture and ecstasy. And 
if we find in them the phraseology of Plato or Plo- 
Uaus, for he leant lovingly to the later Platonists,— 
may, if we find in them oblique references to the out- 
¥orn mythology of paganism, even so have we beheld 
the mixed multitude of unconnected motes wheeling, 
nang in a great sunshine, as the sunshine were a 
Motive energy,—and even so the burning, adoring 
Poet-spirit sweeps upward the motes of world-fancies 
(%8 if being in the world their tendency was God- 





ward) upward ina strong stream of sunny light, while 


she rushes into the presence of “The Alone.” We 
say the spirit significantly in speaking of this poet's 
aspiration. TIlis is an ecstasy of abstract intellect, of 
pure spirit, cold though impetuous; the heart does 
not beat in it, nor is the human voice heard; the 
poet is true to the heresy of the ecclesiastic, and there 
is no resurrection of the body. We shall attempt a 
translation of the ninth ode, closer if less graceful 
and polished than Mr. Boyd's, helping our hand to 
courage by the persuasion that the genius of its 
poetry must look through the thickest blanket of our 
dark. 

Well-beloved and glory-laden, 

Born of Solyma’s pure maiden ! 

I would hymna thee, blessed Warden, 

Driving from thy Father's garden 

Blinking serpent’s crafty lust, 

With his bruised head in the dust! 

Down thou camest, low as earth, 

Bound to those of mortal-birth; 

Down thou camest, low as hell, 

Where shepherd-Death did tend and keep 

A thousand nations like to sheep, 

While weak with age old Hades feil 

Shivering through his dark to view thee, 

And the Dog did backward yell 

With jaws all gory to let through thee! 

So redeeming from their pain, 

Choirs of disembodied ones, 

Thou didst lead whom thou didst gather, 

Upward in ascent again, 

With a great hymn to the Father, 

Upward to the pure white thrones! 

King, the demon tribes of air 

Shuddered back to feel thee there! 

And the holy stars stood breathless, 

‘Trembling in their chorus deathless ; 

A low laughter filled ather— 

Hiarmony’s most subtle sire 

From the seven strings of his lyre, 

Stroked a measured music hither— 

lo pean! victory! 

Smiled the star of morning—he 

Who smileth to foreshow the day! 

Smiléd Hesperus the golden, 

Who smileth soft for Venus gay! 

While that horned glory holden 

Brimful from the fount of fire, 

The white moon, was leading higher 

In a gentle pastoral wise 

All the nightly deities! 

Yea, and Titan threw abroad 
ar shining of his hair 
"Neath thy footsteps holy-fair, 
Owning thee the Son of God; 
The Mind artificer of all, 
And his own fire’s original ! 





And Tuov upon thy wing of will 
Mounting,—thy God-foot uptill 
The neck of the blue firmament; 
Soaring, didst alight content 
Where the spirit-spheres were s! . 
And the fount of good was springing, 

In the silent heaven! 

Where Time is not with his tide 

Ever running, never weary, 

Drawing earth-born things aside 

Against the rocks; nor yet are given 

The plagues death-bold that ride the dreary 

Tost matter-depths. Eternity 

Assumes the places which they yield! 

Not aged, howsoe’er she held 

Her crown from everlastingly— 

At once of youth, at once of eld, 

While in that mansion which is hers, 

To God and gods she ministers! 

How the poet rises in his “ singing clothes” em- 
broidered all over with the mythos and the philoso- 
phy! 
not call him half a heathen by reason of a Platonic 
idiosyncrasy, seeing that the esoteric of the most sus- 
picious turnings of his phraseology, is “ Glory to the 
true God.” For another ode Paris should be here 
to choose it—we are puzzled among the beautiful. 
Here is one with a thought in it from Gregory’s prose, 
which belongs to Synesius by right of conquest :— 


O my deathless. O my blessed, 
Maid-born, glorious son confessed, 

O my Christ of Solyma! 

I who earliest learnt to play 

This measure for thee, fain would bring 
Its new sweet tune to citern-string— 
He propitious, O my King! 

Take this music which is mine 
Anthem’d from the songs divine ! 

We will sing thee deathless One, 

God himself, and God's great Son— 
Of sire of endless generations, 

Son of manifold creations! 

Nature mutually endued, 

Wisdom in infinitude ! 

God, before the angels burning— 
Corpse, among the mortals mourning! 
What time Thou wert pouréd mild 
From an earthy vase defiled, ~ 

Magi with fair arts besprent, 


g 
g, 





Yet his eye is to the Throne: and we must | 


At thy new star's orient, 
Trembled inly, wondered wild, 
Questioned with their thoughts abro,d— 
** What then is the new-born child? 
Who the hidden God?” 

God, or corpse, or king ?— 

Bring your gifts, oh hither bring 
Myrrh for rite,—for tribute, gold— 
Frankincense for sacrifice ! 

God! thine incense take and hold! 
King! I bring thee gold of price! 
Myrrh with tomb will harmonize ! 
For Thou, entombed, hast purified 
Earthly ground and rolling tide, 
And the path of demon nations, 
And the free air's fluctuations, 
And the depth below the deep ! 
Thou God, helper of the dead, 
Low as Hades did’st thou tread ! 
Thou King, gracious aspect keep! 
‘Take this music which is mine 
Anthem’d from the songs divine. 

Eudocia—in the twenty-first year of the fifth cen- 
tury—wife of Theodosius, and empress of the world, 
thought good to extend her sceptre— 

(Hac claritate gemina 
O gloriosa foemina !) 
over Homer's poems, and cento-ize them into an epic 
on the Saviour’s life. She was the third fair woman 
accused of sacrificing a world for an apple, having 
moved her husband to wrath, by giving away his im- 
perial gift of a large one to her own philosophic 
friend Paulinus; and being unhappily more learned 
than her two predecessors in the sin, in the course of 
her exile to Jerusalem, she took ghostly comfort, by 
separating Homer's ecdwAoy from his ppevec. There 
she sate among the ruins of the holy city, addressing 
herself most unholily, with whatever good intentions 
and delicate fingers, to pulling Homer's gold to pieces 
hit by bit, even as the ladies of France devoted what 
remained to them of virtuous energy “ pour parfiler” 
under the benignant gaze of Louis Quinze. She, too, 
who had no right of the purple to literary ineptitude, 
—she, born no empress of Rome, but daughter of 
Leontius the Athenian, what had she to do with 
Homer, “ parfilant”? Was it not enough for Homer 
that he was turned once, like her own cast imperial 
mantle, by Apolinarius into a Jewish epic, but that 
he must be unpicked again by Eudocia for a Chris- 
tian epic? The reader, who has heard enough of 
centos, will not care to hear how she did it. That 
she did it was too much; and the deed recoiled. 
For mark the poetical justice of her destiny ; let all 
readers mark it; and all writers, especially female 
writers, who may be half as learned, and not half 
as fair,—that although she wrote many poems, one 
“on the Persian war,” whose title and merit are re- 
corded, not one, except this cento, has survived. 
The obliterative sponge, we hear of in AEschylus, has 
washed out every verse except this cento’s “ damned 
spot.” This remains. This is called Eudocia! this 
stands for the daughter of Leontius, and this only in 
the world! O fair mischief! she is punished by her 
hand. 

And yet, are we born critics any more than she 
was born an empress, that we should not have a 
heart ? and is our heart stone, that it should not wax 
soft within us while the vision is stirred “ between 
our eyelids and our eyes,” of this beautiful Athenais, 
baptized once by Christian waters, and once by 
| human tears, into Eudocia, the imperial mourner?— 
| this learned pupil of a learned father, crowned once 
by her golden hair, and once by her golden crown, 
yet praised more for poetry and learning than for 
beauty and greatness by such grave writers as So- 
crates and Evagrius, the ecclesiastical historians ?— 
this world’s empress, pale with the purple of her 
palaces, an exile even on the throne from her Athens, 
and soon twice an exile, from father’s grave and hus- 
band’s bosom? We relent before such a vision. 
And what if, relentingly, we declare her innocent of 
the Homeric cento ?—what if we find her “a whip- 
ping hoy” to take the biame ?—what if we write down 
a certain Proba “ improba,” and bid her bear it? 
For Eudocia having been once a mark to slander, 
may have been so again; and Falconia Proba having 
committed centoism upon Virgil, must have been 
capable of anything. The Homeric cento has been 
actually attributed to her by certain critics, with whom 
we would join in all earnestness our most sour voices, 
gladly, for Eudocia’s sake, who is closely dear to us, 
and not malignly for Proba’s, who was “ improba” 
without our help. So shall we impute evil to only 
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one woman, and she not an Athenian; while our | 
worst wish, even to her, assumes this innoxious shape, | 
that she had used a distaff rather than a stylus, | 
though herself and the yet more “Sleeping Beauty” 
had owned one horoscope between them! Amen to 
our wish! A busy distaff and a sound sleep to Proba! 
And now, that golden-haired, golden-crowned | 
daughter of Leontius, for whom neither the much | 
learning nor the much sorrow drove Hesperus from | 
her sovran eyes....let her pass on unblenched. | 


Be it said of her, softly as she goes, by all gentle | 


readers—*“ She is innocent, whether for centos or for 
apples! She wrote only such Christian Greek poems | 
as Christians and poets might rejoice to read, but 
which perished with her beauty, as being of one | 
seed with it.” | 
Midway in the sixth century we encounter Paul | 
Silentiarius, called so in virtue of the office held by 
him in the court of Justinian, and chiefly esteemed 
for his descriptive poem on the Byzantine church of 
St. Sophia, which, after the Arian conflagration, was 
rebuilt gorgeously by the emperor. This church wasnot | 
dedicated to a female saint, according to the suppo- | 
sition of many persons, but to the second person of | 
the Tnnity, the ayc« cogia—holy wisdom ; while | 
the poem being recited in the imperial presence, 
and the poet’s gaze often forgetting to rise higher | 
than the imperial smile, Paul Silentiarius dwelt less 
on the divine dedication and the spiritual uses of the 
place, than on the glory of the dedicator and the | 
beauty of the structure. We hesitate, moreover, to | 
grant to his poem the praise which has been freely | 
granted to it by more capable critics, of its power to 
realize this beauty of structure to the eyes of the 
reader. It is highly elaborate and artistic; but the 
elaboration and art appear to us architectural far | 
more than picturesque. There is no sequency, no 
congruity, no keeping, no light and shade. The de- 
scription has reference to the working as well as to 
the work, to the materials as well as to the working. 


The eyes of the reader are suffered to approach the | 


whole only in analysis, or rather in analysis analyzed. 


Every part, part by part, is recounted to him excel- | 
lently well....is brought close till he may touch it 


with his eyelashes ;but when he seeks for the general 
effect, it is in pieces....there is none of it. Byron 
shows him more in the passing words,— 

I have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 

Their glittering mass i’ the sun, 
than Silentiarius in all his poem. Yet the poem has 
abundant merit in diction and harmony ; and besides 
higher noblenesses, the pauses are modulated with 
an_artfulness not commonly attained by these later 
Greeks, and: the ear exults in an unaccustomed 


rhythmetic pomp which the inward critical sense is | 


inclined to murmur at, as an expletive verbosity. 

Whoever looketh with a mortal eye 
To heaven's emblazoned forms, not steadfastly 
With unreverted neck can bear to measure 
That meadow-round of star-apparelled pleasure, 
But drops his eyelids to the verdant hill, 
Yearning to see the river run at will, 
With flowers on each side,—and the ripening corn, 
And grove thick set with trees, and flocks at morn 
Leaping against the dews,—and olives twined, 
And green vine-branches trailingly inclined,— 
And the blue calmness skimmed by dripping oar 
Along the Goldeu Horn. 

But if he bring 
His foot across this threshold, never more 
Would he withdraw it; fain, with wandering 
Moist eyes, and ever-turning head, to stay, 
Since all satiety is driven away 
Beyond the noble structure. Such a fane 
Of blameless beauty hath our Cesar raised 
By God’s perfective grace, and not in vain! 
© emperor, these labours we have praised, 
Draw down the glorious Christ’s perpetual smile: 
For thou, the high-peaked Ossa didst not pile 
Upon Olympus’ head, nor Pelion throw 
Upon the neck of Ossa, opening so 
The ether to the steps of mortals! no! 
Having achieved a work more high than hope, 
Thou dost not need these mountains as a slope 
Whereby to scale the heaven! Wings take thee thither 
From purest piety to highest «ther. 


The following passage, from the same “ Descrip- 
tion,” is hard to turn into English, through the ac- 
cumulative riches of the epithets. Greek words atone 
for their vain-glorious redundancy by their beauty, 
but we cannot think so of these our own pebbles, 


Who will unclose me Homer’s sounding lips, 
And sing the marble mead that over-sweeps 
The mighty walls and pavements spread around, 
Of this tall temple, which the sun has crowned ? 
The hammer with its iron tooth was loosed 

Into Carystus’ summit green, and bruised 





The Phrygian shoulder of the dexdal stone ;— 

This marble, coloured after roses fused 

In a white air, and that, with flowers thereon 

Both purple and silver, shining tenderly ! 

And that which in the broad fair Nile sank low 

The barges to their edge, the porphyry’s glow 

Sown thick with little stars! and thou may’st see 

The green stone of Laconia glitter free! 

And all the Carian hill’s deep bosom brings, 

Streaked bow-wise, with a livid white and red,— 

And all the Lydian chasm keeps covered,— 

A hueless blossom with a ruddier one 

Soft mingled! all besides, the Libyan sun 

Warms with his golden splendour, till he make 

A golden yellow glory for his sake, 

Along the roots of the Maurusian height! 

And all the Celtic mountains give to sight 

From crystal clefts: black marbles dappled fair 

With milky distillations here and there! 

And all the onyx yields in metal-shine 

Of precious greenness !—all that land of thine, 

#tolia, hath on even plains engendered 

But not on mountain-tops,—a marble rendered 

Here nigh to green, of tints which emeralds use, 

Here with a sombre purple in the hues! 

Some marbles are like new dropt snow, and some 

Alight with blackness !—Beauty’s rays have come, 

So congregate, beneath this holy dome! 

And thus the poet takes us away from the church 
and dashes our senses and admirations down these 
marble quarries! Yet it is right for us to admit the 
miracle of a poem made out of stones! and when he 
spoke of unclosing Homer's lips on such a subject, 
he was probably thinking of Homer’s ships, and 
meant to intimate that one catalogue was as good 
for him as another. 

John Geometra arose in no propitious orient pro- 
bably with the seventh century, although the time of 
his “elevation” appears to be uncertain within a 
hundred years. 

Ife riseth slowly, as his sullen car - 
Had all the weights of sleep and death hung on it. 
Plato, refusing his divine fellowship to any one 
| who was not a geometrician or who was a poet, might 
have kissed our Joannes, who was not divine, upon 
both cheeks, in virtue of his other name and in 
vice of his verses. He was the author of certain 
hymns to the Virgin Mary, as accumulative of epi- 
thets and admirations as ten of her litanies, inclusive 
of a pious compliment, which, however geometrically 
| exact in its proportions, sounds strangely. 
O health to thee! new living ear of the sky 
| Afire on the wheels of four virtues at once ! 
| © health to thee! Seat, than the cherubs more high, 
| More pure than the seraphs, more broad than the thrones. 
Towards the close of the last hymn, the exhausted 
poet empties back something of the ascription into 
, his own lap, by a remarkable “ mihi quoque.” 
| O health to me, royal one! if there belong 
Any grace to my singing, that grace is from thee. 
© health to me, royal one! if in my song 
Thou hast pleasure....oh, thine is the grace of the glee! 

We may mark the time of George Pisida, about 
thirty years deep in the seventh century. 
been confounded with the rhetorical archbishop of 
Nicomedia, but held the office of scevophylax, only 
lower than the highest, in the metropolitan church of 
St. Sophia, and was a poet, singing half in the church 
and half in the court, and considerably nearer to the 
feet of the Emperor Heraclius than can please us in 
any measure. Hoping all things, however, in our 
poetical charity, we are willing to hope even this,— 
that the man whom Heraclius carried about with 
him as a singing man when he went to fight the Per- 
sians, and who sang and recited accordingly, and pro- 
vided notes of admiration for all the imperial notes 
of interrogation, and gave his admiring poems the 
appropriate and suggestive name of acroases—auscul- 
tations,—things intended to be heard, might neverthe- 
less love Heraclius the fighting man, not slave-wise, or 
flatterer-wise, but man-wise or dog-wise, in good truth, 
and up to the brim of his praise ; and so hoping, we 
do not dash the praise down as a libation to the in- 
fernal task-masters, Still it is an impotent conclu- 
sion to a free-hearted poet’s musing on the “Six 
days’ work,” to wish God’s creation under the sceptre 
of his particular friend! It looks as if the particular 
friend had an ear like Dionysius, and the poet— 
ah! the poet!—a mark as of a chain upon his brow 
in the shadow of hjs court laurel. 

We shall not revive the question agitated among 
his contemporaries, whether Euripides or George 
Pisida wrote the best iambics; but that our George 
knew the secret of beauty, and that, having noble 
thoughts, he could utter them nobly, is clear, despite 
of Heraclius. That he is, besides, unequal; often 





He has | 


coldly perplexed when he means to be ingeniow, 
only violent when he seeks to be inspired ; that he 
premeditates ecstasies, and is inclined to the att. 
tudes of the orators ; in brief, that he not only and not 
seldom sleeps but szores—are facts as true of him a 
the praise is. His Hexdémeron, to which we referreg 
as his chief work, israthera meditation or rhythmetica} 
speech upon the finished creation, than a ret 
tion of the six days—and also there is more of Plato 
in it than of Moses. It has many fine things, ang 
whole passages of no ordinary eloquence, though 
difficult to separate and select. 

Whatever eyes seek God to view his Light, 

As far as they behold him close in night! 

Whoever searcheth with insatiate balls 

Th’ abysmal glare, or gazeth on Heaven's walls 

Against the fire-disk of the sun, the same 

According to the vision he may claim, 

Is dazzled from his sense. What soul of flame 

Is called sufficient to view onward thus 

The way whereby the sun’s light came to us! 

O distant Presence in fixed motion! Known 

To all men, and inscrutable to one: 

Perceived—uncomprehended! unexplained 

To all the spirits, yet by each attained, 

Because its God-sight is thy work! O Presence, 

Whatever holy greatness of thine essence 

Lie virtue-hidden—thou hast given our eyes 

The vision of thy plastic energies ;— 

Not shown in angels only (those create 

All fiery-hearted, in a mystic state 

Of bodiless body,) but if order be 

Of natures more sublime than they or we, 

In highest Ileaven, or mediate ether, or 

This world now seen, or one that came before 

Or one to come,—quick in Thy purpose—there ! 

Working in fire and water, earth and air— 

In every tuneful star, and tree, and bird— 

In all the swimming, creeping life unheard, 

In all green herbs, and chief of all, in Man. 

There are other poems of inferior length, ‘ On the 
Persian War,’ in three books, or, alas, “ auscultations” 
—‘ The Heracliad,’ again on the Persian War, and 
in two (of course) auscultations again,—‘ Against 
| Severus,’ ‘On the Vanity of Life,’ ‘ The War of the 
| Huns,’ and others. From the ‘ Vanity of Life,’ which 
has much beauty and force, we shall take a last 
specimen :— 

Some yearn to rule the state, to sit above, 
And touch the cares of hate as near as love— 
Some their own reason for tribunal take, 

And for all thrones the humblest prayers they make! 
Some love the orator’s vain-glorious art,— 
The wise love silence and the hush of heart,— 
Some to ambition’s spirit-curse are fain, 

That golden apple with a bloody stain ; 

While some do battle in her face (more rife 
Of noble ends) and conquer strife with strife ! 
And while your groaning tables gladden these, 
Satiety’s quick chariot to disease, 

Hunger the wise man helps, to water, bread, 
And light wings to the dreams about his head. 

The truth becomes presently obvious, that— 

The sage o'er all the world his sceptre waves, 
And earth is common ground to thrones and graves. 

John Damascenus, to whom we should not give 
by any private impulse of admiration, the title of 
Chrysorrhoas, accorded to him by his times, lived at 
Damascus, his native city, early in the eighth cen- 
tury, holding an unsheathed sword of controversy 
until the point drew down the lightning. He retired 
before the affront rather than the injury ; and in com- 
pany with his beloved friend and fellow poet, Cosmas 
of Jerusalem, (whose poetical remains the writer of 
these Remarks has vainly sought the sight of, and 
therefore can only, as by hearsay, ascribe some value 
to them,) hid the remnant of his life in the monastery 
of Saba, where Phocas of the twelfth century looked 
upon the tomb of either poet. John Damascenus 
wrote several acrostics on the chief festivals of the 
churches, which are not much better, although very 
much longer, than acrostics need be. When he 
writes out of his heart, without looking to the first 
letters of his verses,—as, indeed, in his anacreonti¢ 
his eyes are too dim for iota-hunting,—he is another 
man, and almost a strong man; for the heart being 
sufficient to speak, we want no Delphic oracle—* Pan 
is Not dead.” In our selection from the anacreontic 
hymn, the tears seem to trickle audibly—we welcome 
them as a Castalia, or, rather, “ as Siloa’s brook, 
flowing by an oracle more divine than any Greciad 
one :— 

From my lips in their defilement, 
From my heart in its beguilement, 
From my tongue which speaks not fair, 
From my soul stained everywhere, 

O my Jesus, take my prayer ! 

Spurn me not for all it says,— 

Not for words and not for ways,— 
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v shamelessness endued ! 
te me brave to speak my mood, 
O my Jesus, as I would! 

Or teach me, which I rather seek, 
What to do and what to speak. 


sinned more than she, 
+ wg earning where to meet with Thee, 
And bringing myrrh, the highest priced, 
‘Anointed bravely from her knee, 
Thy blessed feet accordingly— 
My God, my Lord, my Christ!— 
‘As Thou saidest not ** Depart,” 
To that suppliant from her heart, 
Scorn me not, O Word, that art 
The gentlest one of all words said! 
But give thy feet to me instead, 
That tenderly I may them kiss : 
And clasp them close, and never miss 
With over-dropping tears as free 
And precious as that myrrh could be, 
T’anoint them bravely from my knee! 
Wash me with my tears: draw nigh me, 
That their salt may purify me: 
Tov remit my sins who knowest 
Ali the sinning, to the lowest— 
Knowest all my wounds, and seest 
All the stripes Thyself decreest ; 
Yea, but knowest all my faith, 
Seest all my force to death,— 
Hearest all my wailings low, 
That mine evil should be sot 
Nothing hidden but appears 
In thy knowledge, O Divine, 
0 Creator, Saviour mine— 
Not a drop of falling tears, 
Nota breath of inward moan, 
Not a heart-beat....which is gone !— 





After this deep pathos of christianity, we dare not | 
say a word—we dare not even praise it as poetry— | 
our heart is stirred, and not “idly.” The only sound | 
which can fitly succeed the cry of the contrite soul, | 
is that of Divine condonation or of angelic rejoicing. | 
let us who are sorrowful still, be silent too. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue various publishing Societies which have of late 
years sprung up, and been welcomed by the public, 
have, with all their faults, much to recommend them. 
It is true, that all these Societies are more or less 
chargeable with faults both of omission and commis- 


sion—have each and all encumbered our library | 


shelves with works of very little value; but library 
shelves are expansive, and selection will at any time 


remedy this evil; and we say selection, because we 


areindebted to these Societies for many curious, 


and some interesting volumes, which, but for their | 
Amongst } 


agency, we could never have possessed. 
the sins of omission which we are disposed to prefer 
against some of them, is the little use which they 
have made of the public records—of the abundant 
stores contained in the various public repositories. 
The importance of these historical documents is be- 
yond all question. It is therefore with pleasure we 
announce that a Society is about to be established 
for the express purpose of collecting these historical 
evidences, and of printing them in a classified form, 
relieved of the technicalities by which they are en- 
cumbered, and in English, giving the original only 
when there is a possible doubt as to its meaning. 
Such persons as desire to become members of the So- 
ciety, may communicate their names to Mr. E. Bond, 
ofthe British Museum. The annual subscription is 
ll It is observed in the circular, which we have 
received, that “the importance of our Public Records 


can hardly be exaggerated: they are capable of | 
affording, independently of other sources, a National 

istory comprehensive in its subjects, copious and | 
minute in its details, and authentic beyond impeach- | 
ment. There is hardly a political question of mo- | 


ment which may not receive invaluable light from 
these venerable muniments. For the science of 
Statistics they furnish unerring data elsewhere wholly 
unattainable. 


their trades and occupations, together with the wages 
of labour and prices of food and commodities, but 
even the ages of certain classes are detailed with 
accuracy sufficient to yield an average of the duration 
of life compared century by century. From the 
series of fiscal records minute and correct tables may 

framed of the yearly revenue and expenditure of 
the Crown ; and by the aid of the same authorities, 
We areenabled to trace the progress of internal trade 
and foreign commerce. Materials for the early his- 
tory of the English Army and Navy are abundant; 
“hile documents of all ‘classes combine to display 


a Not only may we collect the numbers | 
of inhabitants of the various towns of England, and | 


the social condition and manners of the people. As | 


an illustration of the practical objects of the Society, 
it may be observed that the contributions it might 
collect towards the history of early Art—which might 
be preferred for the subject of its first labours— 
would be susceptible of an immediate application in 
the question of Architectural Decoration, to which 
public attention is at present directed, in connexion 
with the New Houses of Parliament.” 

The Copyright question has, we are rejoiced to find, 
been taken up by worthy advocates, and a Bill to 
amend the law been brought in by Viscount Mahon, 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr.C. Howard. 
The principal enactment sets forth—* That the copy- 
right in every book which shall, after the passing of 
this act, be published in the lifetime of its author, 
shall endure for the natural life of such author, and for 
the further term of twenty-five years, commencing 
at the time of his death, and shall be the property of 
such author and his assigns; and that the copyright 
in every book which shall be published after the 
death of its author, shall endure for the term of thirty 
years from the first publication thereof, and shall be 
the property of the proprietor of the manuscript from 
which such book shall be first published, and his 
assigns.” 

The Annual General Meeting of the Literary Fund 
Society took place on Wednesday last, and we were 
truly rejoiced to hear that although no less than 
thirty-eight grants for relief had been made during 
the past year, and, generally speaking, those grants 
were more than usually large, the committee had been 
enabled to purchase and add to the capital fund of 
the society 5007. stock. The following well merited 
testimony to the services of the secretary concluded 
the Report of the auditors.—“ The auditors cannot 
terminate their investigation of the accounts without 
expressing, in the strongest terms, their approbation 
| of the highly satisfactory and business-like manner 
| in which every branch of them are kept by Mr. 
| Blewitt, and of the industry and talent evinced by 


| him in simplifying the references to every portion of | 


| the property of the corporation.” It was forthwith 


| mended to the committee, to raise the salary of the 
| Secretary from 1002. to 1507. per annum.” The re- 


opinion, was reward better merited. The President 
and other officers were re-elected, and the following 
gentlemen added to the committee—The Rev. Dr. 
Major, J. H. Merivale, Esq., Dr. Forbes, M.D., Sir 
| Gardner Wilkinson, and John Auldjo, Esq. 
| From the Report read at the Anniversary Meeting 
| of the Bookbinders’ Provident Institution, we learn 
that the Society is going on prosperously, and has 
already commenced its active and benevolent duties, 
| and afforded temporary relief to many distressed ap- 
| plicants. Thetotalamount invested is 10,654. 16s. 5d., 
| producing nearly 400/. per annum, and the income 
| derived from annual subscriptions is 280/. 
| The late Mr. Aylmer B. Lambert, Vice-President 
| of the Linnean Society, has bequeathed his library 
| and his collections to the British Museum. 
| We learn from the Gentleman's Magazine, that in 
| consideration of two several sums of money given to 
| the University of Durham by the subscribers to a 
scholarship and the subscribers to a monument, in 
memory of the late Bishop Van Mildert, two scholar- 
ships have been founded of the annual value of 501. 
each, to be called the Van Mildert Scholarships. 
The first scholar on this foundation will be elected in 
June, 1842; and there will be no further elections 
on the old foundation. The Rev. Thomas Gisborne, 
M.A. Canon of Durham, having placed 500/. at the 
disposal of the dean and chapter for the benefit of 
the university, it has been agreed that 100/. previously 
given by Mr. Gisborne shall be added to that sum, 
and that, in consideration of these gifts, a scholarship 
shall be founded of the annual value of 301, to be 
called the Gisborne Scholarship. 

Mr. Lumley, the new lessee of the Italian Opera, 
has put forth his programme for the ensuing season, 
almost simultaneously with, his first performance. It 
is rich in promise, with one cardinal omission, that 
of a contralto. For prime donne we are to have Grisi, 
Persiani, and Poggi Frezzolini; and, for the last lady, 
who is but one of a new party, a new series of operas, 
—‘Il Bravo’ of Mercadante, the same composer's 
‘Elena da Feltre,’ with other works of the family. 











moved by Mr. Bond Cabbell, “that it be recom- | 


solution was carried unanimously, and never, in our | 


As the ‘ Saffo’ of Pacini is in preparation at Paris 
for La Grisi, we suppose the latter will retain the 
part in London. Besides these principal soprani, 
Madlle. Molteni, whom we are this evening to hear, 
Mdlle. Masserelli, Madame Ronconi, and Mdlle. 
Dotti are also promised to us. For tenors, Signor 
Mario, Signor Guasco, (of whom some notice may be 
found in a correspondent’s letter from Milan, Athen. 
No. 730,) and Signor Poggi, the last a singer of very 
high renown; for baritones and basses, the Ronconi 
and the two Lablaches: of the first-named every one 
speaks with enthusiasm. His repertory, however, is 
of the newest Italian school: from whence we should 
augur a singer exclusively expressive, rather than 
endowed with that versatility of power which distin- 
guishes the highest artists. The male background 
figures are to be Signor Santi, Signor Ferrari Stella, 
and Signor Panzini. No news of the new opera 
which it was rumoured Donnizetti had been engaged 
to write for us!—happily, too, no news of Mdlle. 
Liwe. The revivals of ‘Cosi fan tutte’ and ‘ La 
Clemenza’ are promised, and the introduction of 
Fiorayanti’s ‘ Cantatrice Villane’; but on the chapter 
of music to be performed, Mr, Lumley is discreetly 
ambiguous, knowing, doubtless, the difficulties which 
lie before him, the discrepancies of taste between 
the subscribers and the general public, Ke. Not a 
word of accommodation to be extended to, or with- 
drawn from, the latter ;—and not a promise of paint, 
paper, or even soap and water; and for the meanest of 
these luxuries the frequenters of Her Majesty's 
Theatre would have good cause to be thankful. 
Behind the curtain, however, matters are to be 
managed in due order: Signor Puzzi is to be acting 
manager, M. Laurent stage manager. The improve. 
ment of the chorus is promised ; the orchestra, we 
know from another source, is strengthened by some 
changes. The corps de ballet, too, seems to have 
been weeded, if we may judge from the list of new 
flowery names of artists engaged—Fleury, Aimée, 
Camille, and the like,—to support the principal 
dancers and danseuses. The latter are to be Mdlle. 
Carlotta Grisi, Mdlle. Guy Stephan, Mad. Cerrito, 
and M. Perrot. On the whole, save for the absence 
of the essential we have pointed out, the overture 
is satisfactory, and deserves applause, Let the cur- 
tain rise! 

| The manuscripts and copyright of the works of 
| M. de Chateaubriand, which, as we announced, were 
lately put up at auction, were purchased by M. 
Delandine de Saint Esprit for 153,000 fr. 

The American papers mention, that Washington 
Irving has been nominated, by the Senate, as minister 
to Spain, and that the appointment was wholly un- 
solicited and unexpected. 

The Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg lately 
recommended an expedition for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the northern part of Siberia, and especially 
that tract of country which lies between Turuchansk 
and the Arctic Ocean. The Emperor has sanctioned 
the project, which is to be undertaken in the course 
of the present year, and a grant of 13,000 rubles has 
been made from the Treasury in furtherance of the 
expedition. 


The following few words are from our Berlin cor- 
respondent :— 





Berlin, March 2, 1842. 

The lectures of the Scientific Association, alluded 
to in my last, have been continued by Prof. Dane, 
*On Meteorology ;’ von Raumer, ‘On the Changes 
of Government in France ;’ Ehrenberg, ‘On Ani- 
malcula, and the use of the Microscope ;’ Link, ‘ On 
the Natural History and Geology of Greece ;’ and 
Encke, ‘On the Astronomy of the Universe.’ The 
European celebrity of these men is such, that it would 
be superfluous to say anything on the merit of these 
discourses; most of them are to be forthwith published. 
—Messrs. Hoffmann .& Campe, of Hamburg, have 
published a protest against the measures adopted by 
the Prussian government, alluded to in my last ; but 
hitherto the prohibition of all books published by 
them after enener 31, 1841, still remains in 
force. Franz Liszt has earned here such honours, as 
hitherto no artist can boast of. The Princess of 
Prussia—lady of the Heir Presumptive—made him 
a present of autograph music by Frederic the Great ; 
and it is expected that the King will create him a 
Knight of the Black or Red Eagle. He leaves Berlin 
| to-morrow, and all the windows in the Koenigsstrasse, 
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and the other streets through which he is to pass on 
his way to St. Petersburg, have been let at high prices 
to see the procession of Students, &c. who acccm- 
pany him to the first post-station beyond the walls of 
the city! The receipts of three of his thirteen 


erowded concerts he gave away to charitable institu- 
tions, and you will admit that he is a noble fellow, 
when I add that the sum thus given to the poor 
amounted to about 1,000/. sterling ! 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gall for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is open Daity, from Ten o the Morning till 


Five in the Evening. A 1s.: * 
4 WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
The Two Picrurss, now exhibiting, ry py THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
M. Bovron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 
D. Rozerts, R.A. 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects of 
it and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 
THE 


resent SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS for SALE, in- 
chiding the DISSOLVING ORRERY, as exhibited at the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION to 250,000 persons. They are to 
he withdrawn after the 26th of this month, for the purpose of introduc- 
ing NEW DISSOLVING VIEWS on an ENLARGED SCALE, 
which will be opened to the Public on EASTER MONDAY.—For 
terms inquire of the Secretary. ew and Varied Lectures, and 
the 2,000 Works of eminent Art, Science and Ingenuity.—Admission, 1s. 


THE THAMES TUNNEL 
is OPEN daily, (Sunday excepted,) from Nine in the Morning until 
Six in the Evening, and lighted with Gas. The present Entrance for 
Visitors is onthe Surrey side of the River, close to Rotherhithe Church. 
The es is now completed, and is 1,200 feet in length. Admittance, 
1s. each. 
Norice.—The Tunnel will be shortly closed to the Public, in order 
to finish the foot Passengers’ Descent. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
Company's Office, J. CHAR 
2, Walbrook Buildings, City, 
Ist March, 1842. 














LIER, 
Clerk of the Company. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL s0CclETY. 

Feb. 19,—Mr. Murchison, President, in the chair. 
A paper ‘On the Recession of the Falls of 
Niagara,’ by Mr. Lyell, was read. Prof. Eaton pub- 
lished, in 1824, a correct section of the rocks between 
Lewistown and the Falls of Niagara, and in 1830, 
1831, and 1835, Mr. R. Bakewell, Mr. De la Beche 
and Mr. D. Rogers, laid before the public accounts 
of the phenomena of the Falls, and the physical 
structure and geology of the district. In the report 
of the geology of Western New York for 1837, Mr. 
Conrad first declared his opinion, that all the forma- | 
tions of that country belonged to the Silurian series ; 
but Mr. Lyell says, that the true geological succes- | 
sion of the rocks between Lewistown and the Falls 
was never well understood until Mr. James Hall, | 
the States geologist, published his report for 1838. 
After these allusions to previous labours, Mr. Lyell 
proceeds to give a brief account of the strata com- 
posing the Niagara district, derived chiefly either 
from the reports of Mr. Hall, or from information 
obtained from that gentleman, while travelling with 
him during the autumn of 1841. The strata between 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, are considered to belong to 
the middle and lower portions of the English Silurian 
system, and are divisible into five principal forma- 
tions, namely: Ist, the Helderberg limestone. 2nd, | 
the Onondaga salt group. 3rd, the Niagara group. | 
4th, the Protean group, and Sth, the Ontario group. | 
The first, or newest constituting the country adjacent 
to Lake Erie, and called the Helderberg limestone, 
is idered, on t of its organic contents, to 
represent the Wenloch rocks of Mr. Murchison’s 
Silurian system, and the correctness of this conclu- 
sion Mr. Lyel! has verified by a personal examina- 
tion of the strata, from the coalfield of Pennsylvania 
to the group in question, the intermediate formations 
containing organic remains which agree with those 
found in the Devonian system and Ludlow rocks of 
England. In this part of the state of New York, 





and still further west, in Upper Canada, the Helder- 
berg series is only fifty feet thick, but at Scholarie, 300 
miles to the eastward, it attains a thickness of 300 


feet. 2. The Onondaga salt group differs essentially 
from any member of the British Silurian system, con- 
sisting, with the exception of a stratum of limestone 
at the top, of red and green marls with beds of 
gypsum, which are undistinguishable from the new 
red marls of England. The deposit is also non-fos- 
siliferous. No rock salt has yet been found in 
the group, but brine springs are of frequent occur- 
rence. Qn the line of the Niagara, the strata have 
been denuded, and are much concealed by overlying 


, composed of the Helderberg and the Niagara lime- 


800 feet, and Mr. Hall conceives that in some parts | 
of New York it is full 1000 feet. 3. The Niagara | 
group first appears on approaching the rapids above 
the great cataract. It consists in the upper part of 
the Niagara or Lockport limestone, 120 feet thick, 
and in the lower of the Niagara or Rochester 
shale, which is 80 feet thick, and both contain 
fossils identical with those of the Wenlock series 
of England, but associated with others peculiar 
to North America. The limestone constitutes the 
whole of the platform from the rapids to the escarp- 
ment at Lewistown, where its thickness is only 30 
feet, and it rests persistently on the Niagara or 
Rochester shale, which maintains throughout the 
same vertical dimensions. 4. The Protean group 
which crops out at the base of the Falls, owes its | 
name to its variable and heterogeneous composition. 
On the Niagara, it consists of 25 feet of hard lime- 
stone, resting upon about four feet of shale, but at | 
Rochester, on the Genesee river, it is better developed, | 
and includes a bed of dark shale with graptolites, and | 
another of limestone full of Pentamerus oblongus, and 

P. levis, considered by Mr. Conrad to be one species. | 
5. About a mile below the falls, the Ontario group | 
begins to rise from beneath the Protean, and extends 
to the escarpment at Queenstown, or Lewistown, 
where its thickness is 200 feet, but to this dimension 
must be added 150 fect of inferior beds, composing 
the district between the escarpment and Lake Onta- 
rio. The group consists, in descending order, of 70 
feet of red marl, with beds of hard sandstone in the 
upper part, 25 feet of hard white quartzose sandstone, 
and 250 feet of red marl and sandstone. Mr. Lyell 
is of opinion, from a comparison of English Caradoc 
and Llandeilo fossils with those found in the groups 
4 and 5, that the Protean and Ontario series re- 
present the lower Silurian rocks of great Great 
Britain. The dip of the whole of these groups is at 
a small angle to the south, and as the strike has been 
traced 150 miles to the eastward, and for a greater 
distance to the westward, the sections along the banks 
of the Niagara afford a key to the structure of a 
large portion of the State of New York. Beneath | 
the five groups just described, the lowest of which | 
extends to Lake Ontario, occurs another, called the 
Mohawk group, exposed on the Canada side of Lake 
Ontario; and Mr. Lyell is of opinion that it belongs 
to a series of beds older than the lower Silurian rocks | 
of England. The author then enters upon some de- 

tails respecting the geographical distribution of the | 
formations, and the physical features of the country, | 
particularly those presented by the two platforms | 
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stones, and the escarpments at their terminations 
north of Buffalo, and at Queenstown. The distance 
from the point where the Niagara flows out of Lake | 
Erie to the Falls is 16 miles ; from the Falls to the | 


= 


Queenstown escarpment is 7 miles, and thence to 


| Lake Ontario is also about 7 miles. For the first 


15} miles, or from Lake Erie to the commencement 

of the rapids, the descent of the river does not exceed | 
15 feet, but in the next half mile, or to the edge of 
the cataract, it is 45 feet ; the perpendicular height of | 
the Falls is 164 feet ; and from their base to Queens- | 


| town, the descent of the river is about 100 feet, but 


thence to Lake Ontario not more than 4 feet. These | 
measurements, Mr. Lyell says, are of importance in | 
speculating on the past or future recession of the | 
Falls. If the cataract were ever at Queenstown, its | 
height must have been then, twice what it is now, | 
the vertical measurements of the escarpment being | 
there 330 feet, and the difference is chiefly due to the | 
gentle southern inclination of the beds, and the change | 
in the level of the river between the Fallsand Queens- | 
town. With respect to the origin of this escarpment, 

the author shows that it cannot be assigned to a | 
fault, the strata composing it and extending from its 

base, preserving the same relative. position as at | 
Lockport, or Rochester, and he is of opinion, that it | 
is due entirely to denudation at a period when the 

sea extended to its foot. He is also convinced that | 
the Helderberg escarpment was likewise formed by | 
the action of the sea. Mr. Lyell then enters upon | 
the great question, whether the ravine through which | 
the Niagara flows has been cut by the river, or was 

excavated by the same agent which produced the es- | 
carpment. His own observations have induced him 

to conclude that it has been formed by the river, and 





drift, but the thickness is estimated at not less than 


that the drainage of Lake Erie was anciently affected 


== 


by a body of water flowing along a shallow valiy 
which occupied the present line of the Tavine, anj 
agreed in character with the valley or depress 
through which the Niagara now runs between Ia, 
Erie and the Falls. Mr. Lyell assigns the following 
reasons for his conclusion :—Ist, the breadth of the 
ravine being at the top only from 400 to 600 
and at the bottom, from 200 to 400, between Queen. 
town and the Whirlpool ; 2ndly, from the bed of 
river being everywhere cut down to the 
strata; 3rdly, from the fact, that the Falls are ng 
slowly receding ; 4thly, from the existence of then, 
mains of a fresh-water deposit on Goat Island, ay 
in a depression at the top of the cliffs half a my 
lower down on both sides of the river, the origin 
which accumulation he assigns to the body of watg 
which flowed along the shallow valley before ma, 
tioned. The objection which has been advancg 
against the inference, that the river has cut back th 
ravine, and founded upon an indentation in the dig 
called the “ Devil’s Hole,” between the whirlpoolanj 
Queenstown, Mr. Lyell is of opinion, is not valid; y 
he conceives that the rivulet which now flows dom 
the notch, aided by atmospheric agency, would by 
able to form the hollow. He alludes, likewise, ty 
another indentation, noticed by himself and My, 
Hall, on the Canada side of the river and near th 
whirlpool, the characters of which had apparent 
escaped previous observers. Mr. Lyell does ng 
attach much importance to the precise numerigl 
calculations respecting the recession of the Falk 
during the last half century, but he notices the great 
changes which took place in 1819 and 1828, and 
others which have occurred within the memory d 
persons residing in the district ; he mentions, likewix, 
a work published by a French missionary, Fathe 
Hennepier, containing a view of the Falls in 1678, 
and which, in addition to the two existing cascades, 
represents a third on the Canada side, crossing the 
Horse-shoe cataract at right angles. This cascades 
also alluded to by the Swedish botanist, Kalm, who 
published an account of the Falls in 1751, but at that 
time it did not exist. Mr. Lyell then details the 
characters of the fresh-water deposits on Goat Islani, 
and at the top of the cliff, presuming that it had been 
known previous to Mr. Bakewell’s account of the 
Falls, and that Mr. Hall has described it in his 
Report for 1838. The deposit consists of mat, 
gravel, and sand, containing nine species of fiuviatile 
shells, all which still inhabit the Niagara. At the 
south-west extremity of Goat Island it is twenty-fow 
feet thick. On the right bank of the Niagara, oppo 



















| site the island, a terrace, twelve feet in altitude, has 


been excavated, in this accumulation, which is ther 
also about twenty-four fect in depth, and in digging 
a mill-dam some years since, a tooth of the Aasloda 
Americanus was found associated with the same 
species of fluviatile shells. A similar terrace is dit 
tinctly seen on the Canada side of the river, anda 
about the same level, but its characters have mo 
been investigated. These deposits demonstrate, Mr. 
Lyell says, the former position of the river at a level 
corresponding to that of the present summit of the 
cataracts and for half a mile below the present Falls; 
but it also proves, that there must have been 4 
barrier further down, to haye produced that tranquil 
condition of the water necessary for the inhabiting 
testacea; and he is of opinion that it existed about 
the position of the whirlpool, or three miles below 
the present Falls. If this be admitted, and if the 
river has cut back its way three miles, we may & 
prepared to concede that the still narrower rave 
below the whirlpool was produced by the same cause: 
and he adds, if the waters continue to cut their way 
back, the bed of the river above the Falls will be 
partially laid dry, and the sediment now accumir 
lating will exhibit features similar to those of the 
Goat Island formation. Assuming that the Falls 
were once at Queenstown, Mr. Lyell dwells upon the 
differences which must have occurred in the rate of 
retrocession, in consequence of the changes 10 
nature of the strata cut through, especially of those 
which formed the bases of the cliffs; and he adverts 
to the variations which will take place in future age 
from similar causes; but he remarks that all pre 
dictions respecting the Falls may be falsified, by the 
demands which may be made upon Lake Erie by the 
construction of canals and other human works, 
by the felling of the forests. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 28.—R. I. Murchison, Esq. in the chair. 

1. Aletter was read from Lieut. Symonds, R.E. 
detailing the method he had employed in his levels 
in Syria, and corroborating the statement made ona 

ser occasion, of the very satisfactory manner in 
which his work had come out. } 

9, A memoir on the Chatham Islands, communi- 
cated by Dr. E. Dieffenbach, was then read. These 
islands were discovered by Lieut. W. R. Broughton 
of H.M. brig Chatham, who hoisted the British flag 
on the largest of the islands, and took possession of 
it in the name of His Britannic Majesty on the 29th 
of November 1791. After enumerating the islands of 
the group, and their respective positions, Dr. Dieffen- 
bach proceeds to describe the large island. Commenc- 
ing with Waitangi Bay, on the west side of the island, 
he proceeds northwards round the coast, describing 
its form, character, headlands, bights, and rocks. In 
Waitangi Bay there is good anchorage in five fathoms, 
secure from the effects of south-westerly gales, and 
in part from those coming from N.W. The tides 
are irregular, and scarcely perceptible. The land in 
the neighbourhood is the richest in the island, and the 
bay, for some years past, has been visited by many 
ships, which easily procure fuel, provisions, and water. 
In the whaling season of 1840, thirty vessels have 
refreshed here. Wangaroa Bay forms a secure har- 
bour for three or four ships, and is the best of the 
four harbours in its immediate neighbourhood, but 
has not the advantages of Waitangi. The north coast 
of the island is much exposed to the winds; it has, 
however, one sheltered bay, which is the only har- 
bour of the island besides those already mentioned. 
It has been entered by large brigs and some smaller 
trading vessels, which have anchored in from ten to 
twelve fathoms. The eastern shore of the island is 
quite open to the easterly winds, The whole surface 
of the island may be estimated at 305,280 acres, of 
which 57,600 at least are occupied by lakes ; of the 
remaining 274,680 acres, 100,000 may be regarded 
as good and cultivable land, the rest being, for the 
greater part, fit for pasturage. The Doctor next pro- 
ceeds to describe the geology of the island, observing 
very justly, that this is the most natural founda- 
tion for a description of the land as far as it interests 
the agriculturists. ‘The hills are of volcanic origin, 
and furnish an excellent material for building and 
for roads ; none of these hills exceed 800 feet in ele- 
vation. It is from one of these that the island takes 
its name of Warekauri. In the interior of the island 
there are large boulders of the same nature as the 
rocks, covering basin-shaped depressions of the sur- 
face, The natives have no recollection of an earth- 
quake, Besides the volcanic formation, there are 
stratified rocks of aqueous origin. The slate breaks 
into slabs, which may be used in building. Besides 
these rocks, there is a conglomerate containing no- 
dules of dark shining lumps like iron ore, and on the 


beach of the northern coast, horizontal stratifications | 
ofadark green sand of comminuted shells, of cal- | 


careous breccia, and other deposited strata. Lime 
may be obtained in sufficient quantity from the cal- 
careous beds of this formation. 


Having described in great detail the geology of the 
island, the memoir then describes the nature of the 
sil, which, when the plough has entered it, will in 
the worst parts, prove to be a rich land, both for grain 
and meadows. The rise of the land affords good 
drainage, The island is surrounded by a girdle of 
trees and fern. In one place the turf has become ig- 
tited and burns slowly under the surface. The greater 
number of lakes are in the northern part of theisland ; 
sare surrounded by wooded hills, which greatly em- 
bellish the Warekauri landscape. The large lake of 
the island is of brackish water; it is twenty-five miles 
ig by six or seven broad, and is called Te Wanga; its 
surface is about two feet above high water mark ; two 
and rapid fresh water creeks enter it, which are 
capable of turning mills. The southern part of the 
land is the most available for agricultural purposes; 
the fertility of the soil is here very great, and little 
Preparatory labour is required of the husbandman. 
of the rivulets of the island have black water, 
quite clear, and excellent for all purposes, 

u creek, which flows into Waitangi Bay, has 
abar at its mouth which can be passed by a boat at 


y In some parts of | 
the island the formation is almost wholly of stems | 
of trees in the state of lignite, in others it is peaty. | 


high water ; within this bar there is a depth of about 
twelve feet, even at low water, for about three miles 
up. The climate is said to be most genial. Rain is 
not wanting, though it seldom falls for more than a 
few hours at a time. The whole Flora of the island is 
similar to that of New Zealand ; of the pine tribe there 
is only one representative in Chatham Island, a low 
Taxus with purple berries, like our juniper. There are 
twelve sorts of fern,among which is a remarkable tree- 
fern. The Phormium tenax and the Pleris esculenta 
cover large districts. The karaka tree grows here 
to the height of sixty feet, with a diameter of three 
feet. Its wood is light and spungy, but gives good 
boards, and is useful for many domestic purposes. 
There is also a kind of fine-scented sandal wood, but 
it is scarce. A shrub furnishing a fine black dye is 
also found. Potatoes, turnips, cabbages, &c. thrive 
well, Indeed, Dr. Dieffenbach is of opinion, that all 
sorts of grain, roots, and fruits which thrive in Eng- 
land will thrive here, as also birch, elm, &c. The 
lignite furnishes abundant fuel. There are a few 
land animals, and these, with the exception of the 
Norway rat, belong to the feathered tribe. Sperma- 
ceti and black whales are scen in numbers off the 
shore. The fur seal was formerly abundant, but is 
now scarce. Aquatic fowl is abundant, and the eggs 
of some of these furnish a favourite food. The coast 
affords a plentiful supply of fish: crawfish, lobsters, 
cockles, &c.; the fresh-water eel grows to a large 
size. Of the original inhabitants who some years ago 
amounted to many hundreds, a very few families only 
are left. These islands were invaded by the New Zea- 
landers, whose oppression and cruelty have almost 
exterminated the original people. Dr. Dieffenbach 
next proceeds to describe the moral character of the 
natives and their physical constitution, also their 
manners and rude arts, among which the most re- 
markable is the construction of their canoes. Their 
manner of disposing of their dead by burning, is also 
related, and their language and connexion with other 
people are also described. The memoir concluded 
with some account of the other islands of the group. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

March 5.—The Right Hon. Sir Alexander John- 
ston in the chair. 

The paper read comprised some notes by Prof. 
Wilson, on a portion of the Mahabharata, illustrative 
of some ancient usages and of the commerce of the 
Hindts. The great epic poem called Mahabharata, 
is known to Sanskrit scholars as having for its sub- 
ject the struggles of the two dynasties of Pandu 
and Kuru for the monarchy of India. Around this 
principal subject is congregated a vast collection of 
episodes, consisting of historical traditions, popular 
stories, ethical systems, and philosophical disquisi- 
tions, several of the former containing information 
very curious, and, most probably, mainly correct, 
relative to the social and political state of India 
long before the Christian era. The paper read, was 
illustrative of some matters comprised in the second 
book of the poem, called the Sabha parva, which 
narrates the claims of Yudishthira, the eldest of the 
Pandu princes, to be acknowledged paramount 
sovereign of India, and the celebration of the Raja- 
surga festival, at his palace (Sanskrit, Sabhdé), by 
| which the acknowledgment was in a manner con- 
| secrated. Preparatory to the principal action, the 

brothers of Yudishthira make a progress through the 
| empire, to extort from the princes of India an ae- 
| knowledgment of the superiority of the Pandu 
prince. And this part of the book abounds with 
many interesting geographical and political notices, 
which have already been amply illustrated by Prof. 
Hassen, on which Prof. Wilson has thought it neces- 
sary to make no further remark than that the details 
are precisely such as would have attended similar 
warlike operations in recent times in India, the victor 
contenting himself with such present tribute as he 
could levy, and leaving the conquered princes in 
possession of their dominions. ‘The due acknow- 
ledgment being obtained, preparations are made to 
celebrate the sacrifice, and invitations are issued to 
guests from all parts. It is here remarkable, that 
not only Brahmans, but Vaisyas, and even Sudras, 
are included among the guests ; that no difference is 
indicated in the food, dwellings, and entertainments 
provided for them ; but that all seem to be treated 
without distinction. When the guests are assem- 











bled, the ceremony is performed, of which the essen- 
tial part is the sprinkling of Yudishthira with water 
from sacred rivers,—a duty said in one place to have 
been discharged by the family priest, and in another 
by the demi-god Krishna. Subordinate offices are 
filled by kindred and tributary princes, not much 
unlike, though hardly so servile, as those by which 
our own nobles conceived themselves honoured in 
the feudal ages, and of which our languages yet 
retain so many terms. Thus, one prince acts as 
chamberlain, another distributes the food, a third is 
master of the ceremonies, and Krishna volunteers to 
wash the Brahmans’ feet. Some of the most curious 
portions of this section occur in the detail of the 
articles brought from the various countries as tribute. 
Several of these are to be identified as productions 
of those regions at this day ; and we may ascribe 
our inability to verify the others principally to our 
want of an intimate knowledge of the countries 
named. The Kambojas bring shawls, brocades, gar- 
ments of fur, and horses, These people appear to 
have inhabited the plains to the north of the Paro- 
pamisan mountains, which are still famous for horser. 
The mention of furs is curious, as being so unfit for 
Hindds of modern times, both from their warmth 
and the ceremonial impurity which would result 
from skin garments, according to present feelings; 
the circumstance is certainly corroborative of the 
northern origin of the Brahmans, The people of 
Maru Kacha also brought horses; these are the 
inhabitants of Kutch and Sinde, still famous for 
their powerful breed of horses. One will 
satisfactorily explain the extravagant fable related by 
the Greeks, and repeated by travellers in the Middle 
Ages, of ants as big as foxes, which produce gold. The 
passage states, that the tribes of various names who 
dwell between the Meru and Mandara mountains, 
brought lumps of gold, of the sort called paippflika, 
or ant-gold, so named because it was dug out by the 
common large ant, or pippilika. It was, in fact, 
believed, that the native gold found on the surface of 
some of the auriferous deserts of Northern India, 
had been laid bare by the action of these insects,— 
an idea by no means irrational, although erroneous, 
but which grew up in its progress westward into a 
monstrous absurdity. The native country of these 
tribes is that described by the Greeks, the mountains 
between Hindustan and Thibet; and the names 
given are those of barbarous races still found in those 
localities. Many other articles of tribute are men- 
tioned, in most instances characteristic of the coun- 
tries from which they are said to be brought. The 
details generally furnish information respecting the 
trade and manufactures of central Asia at a remote 
period ; and a comparison with the accounts of the 
Greeks, from Herodotus downwards, shows clearly 
that they refer to the same period. The obvious 
inference is, that this state of things was in existence 
at least five centuries before our era; that an active 
commercial intercourse was at that early period 
maintained between India and its neighbours, fur- 
nishing the former country with gems, drugs, the 
precious metals, furs, skins, silks, and armour, in 
exchange, doubtless, for its rice, sugar, salt, and for 
those fine cotton fabrics, the manufacture of which, 
after an existence of 3,000 years, has been recently 
annihilated by the power of steam. 





InstitvTe or Britisu Arcuitects.—Feb. 28.— 
H. E. Kendall, Esq., in the chair.—The principal 
business of the evening was to decide on the merits 
of the drawings and essays submitted to the Institute 
for their annual prizes. The Soane Medallion was 
awarded to Mr. John W. Papworth, associate, for a 
restoration of Crosby Place, Bishopsgate, as it may 
be supposed to have existed in the 16th century. To 
the medallion, a premium of ten guineas has, on 
this occasion, been annexed, by the liberality of Miss 
Hackett, the lady to whose antiquarian taste and 
zeal the public are mainly indebted for the preser- 
vation of the Hall and other remains of this beautiful 
monument of the d tic architecture of the middle 
ages. The medal of the Institute was awarded to an 
essay ‘On the effects which should result to 
Architectural Taste, from the general use of Iron in 
the Construction of Buildings.’ In this essay, (which 
was read to the meeting,) the writer argued, that a 
new style of architecture ought to arise from the in- 
troduction of a new material, to the extent to whieh 
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the practical application of cast iron may be, and 


indeed has already been, carried ; and that it is a blot 
upon theinventive faculties ofthe age,thatart hasdone 
little or nothing with a material which has proved of 
such vast importance in the hands of science. It 
was further argued, that nothing, probably, but pre- 
judice stands in the way of the developement of as 
much beauty, in a style adapted to the extensive 
employment of cast iron, as in styles adapted to 
marble, or any other material. To strike out new 
combinations and characteristics, the writer did not 
profess ; but that they might be struck out in strict ac- 
cordance with the principles which govern beauty and 
taste, he inferred, from the practice of the ancients, 
who have left us works of art in the most opposite 
extremes of proportion, and yet equally admitted to 
be beautiful; the proportions and principles of 
beauty being governed by the materials in which 
they are executed, in support of which proposition he 
cited the candelabra, tripods, chairs, and other works 
of antiquity in marble and bronze, contrasting the 
characters of these objects, destined for the same pur- 


poses, and exhibiting the same general designs; and | 
that this principle may be carried into architecture, | 
we have also the authority of the ancients, who not | 


only conceived, but systematized a style of architec- 
ture of extreme lightness and delicacy, although we 
do not know that it was ever carried into execution, 
except with the brush—alluding to the architectural 
frame-work of the ancient fresco paintings. Instead 
of working upon such lessons as these, the modern 
architect has, hitherto, used one of his most impor- 
tant powers in construction only in disguise—misled 
by pre-conceived ideas on taste. In considering the 
characteristics of Gothic architecture, which formed a 
second division of this essay, this practice was shown 
to be still more absurd, since cast iron lends itself 
with the utmost facility to this style, especially in its 
earlier periods, when it appears to have been a prin- 
ciple to reduce the supports, not only apparently, 
but really, to a minimum, of which the Lady Chapel, 
of Salisbury, offers proof. In this portion of his 
subject, therefore, the writer sought to reconcile the 
use of cast iron with existing principles of taste, and 
pointed out the peculiar modes which the architects 
of the middle ages adopted in tracery when executed 
in metal, as evidenced by the screens of Edward IV. 
and Henry VII.’s tombs, contrasting them with 
modern cast iron window frames modelled upon pre- 
cedents in stone. The conclusion drawn was, that 
whenever prejudice shall give way, and iron be re- 
cognized as a legitimate resource in art, new architec- 
tonic combinations will be produced; and that in 
Gothic architecture especially, we shall have at our 
command effects, of which our predecessors could 


only dream, although they made bold efforts to | 


realize them.—The Honorary Secretary reported, 
that an answer to the address of the Institute to 
Prince Albert had been received through the hands 
of the President, Earl De Grey, and that H.R.H. 
had been graciously pleased to become the Patron 
of the Institute. 





Institution oF Civit Enoineers.—March 1.— 
The discussion upon Copper Sheathing was renewed, 
and a member remarked, that many curious facts 
might be elicited from Mr. Wilkinson's paper. The 
early specimens of copper sheets were found to have 
been more durable than those of recent manufacture 
—the former contained an alloy of 3}; part of zine. 
Muntz’s patent metal was alloyed with about the 


good reputation which it enjoyed for durability. 
Prof. Faraday, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Taylor had 
been consulted by the Admiralty upon the difference 
of durability of metal sheathing: they had recom- 
mended assaying, but had not been able to detect 
any difference in the chemical constitution of the 
numerous specimens submitted to them. Several 
curious circumstances relative to the uncertainty of 
the quality of copper produced by the same process 
of manufacture, were mentioned and commented upon 
at length_A paper ‘On the Permanent Way of 
the South-Eastern (Dover) Railway,’ by Mr. Pope, 
described principally the kind of sleepers used on 
that line—they are of a triangular form, four being 
cut out of a piece of square or whole timber, con- 
taining about ten cubic feet ; the upper side is planed 
in two places, so that the chairs shall be perfectly 
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bedded ; 5 they are fastened down by compressed oak { 


trenails, which expand after being driven into the 
sleeper and exposed to moisture, and hold very fast, 
at the same time avoiding the possibility of breaking 
the chair, which so frequently occurs in driving 
down the common iron spikes. The sleepers are 
found to possess great advantage in permitting the 
ballast to be more easily rammed beneath them with- 
out lifting, as in the case of the square or the irregular 
sided sleepers. The rails are also secured by com- 
pressed wedges, the accuracy of the castings made by 
Ransome & May, of Ipswich, being so great, that the 
wedges all fit any chair indiscriminately. Nine miles 
of single line, and two miles of double line perma- 
nent way are laid on this system; the portion first 
laid at Bow Beach cutting has had 70,000 tons of 
ballast run over it by a locomotive and ordinary 
waggons without springs, and has not yet required 
the least repair or packing, although the weather has 
been very unfavourable. Great advantage is felt from 
the regularity of the inclination of the upper surface 
of the rail, which is provided for in the chair, instead 
of relying upon the common rail layers giving it in 
the foundation for the chair, in the usual manner. 
Little or no oscillating motion is felt in consequence 
of this arrangement, as the inward inclination of the 
rail is made to accord perfectly with the conical 
shape of the wheel tire. An instrument was exhibited 
— it is a short iron tube bored within the exact dia- 
meter of the auger to be used, and turned outside to 
fit the conical mouth of the hole in the cutting for 
receiving the trenail—one end rests horizontally upon 
the sleeper, and the other extremity being inserted 
into the hole in the chair, it forms an unerring guide 
for the auger of the workman, and the trenail is 
subsequently driven exactly into the centre of the 
hole without its having any tendency to twist or dis- 
place the chair. A series of iron guages restrain the 
rails from being forced either outwards or inwards 
while being laid, and the work proceeds with great 
rapidity. The paper was illustrated by a drawing, 
and by specimens of the full-sized sleepers, with the 
rails, chairs, &c, all laid, with compressed trenails 
and wedges. In the discussion which ensued, an ac- 
count was given of the process patented by Messrs. 
Ransome & May for casting the chairs, and com- 
pressing the wedges and trenails, and the mode of 
laying the way. 

March 8.—The President in the chair. A paper 
was read from Mr. Timperley, ‘ describing the mode 
of Kyanizing the timber sleepers of the Hull and 
Selby Railway.’ It gave all the practical details of 
the construction of the apparatus, and of the process 
of Kyanizing timber, by making a partial vacuum in 
close tanks wherein the sleepers were piled, the 
solution of the corrosive sublimate of mercury being 
then admitted, a pressure of 100tb. per square inch 
was applied, and the mercury was found to have 


| penetrated to the heart ; $tb. of corrosive sublimate 


sufficed to Kyanize one load of wood—about 337,000 
cubic feet were thus prepared for the railway, at a 
cost of about five pence per cubic foot. Detailed 
drawings of the apparatus were exhibited. A cor- 
respondence between Mr. Lynde, one of the assistant 
engineers on the line, and Mr. James Simpson, detail- 
ed the various tests used for ascertaining the amount 


| of saturation which had been arrived at by the various 
| processes; and a discussion now took place, in which 





the question was fully argued. It would appear that 
either time, or perfect mechanical exhaustion of the 


. : ! | fluids and air from the capillary tubes, was essential 
same proportion of zinc, which accounted for the | 


for a good result—that with dry timber the process 
was successful, but with wet timber it was very 
doubtful, 





Society or Arts.—March 2.—R. H. Solly, Esq. 
in the chair.—A resolution was passed to rescind the 
tule relating to the exclusion of patent inventions, 
It was further resolved, “ that persons interested in 
the objects of the Society, and having no residence 
or place of business within ten miles of London, 
shall be eligible as non-resident members on the an- 
nual payment of not less than one guinea.” This 
resolution stands for confirmation at the next general 
meeting. It is the principal object of these changes 
to open a wider field for the operations of the So- 
ciety, by establishing a correspondence with manu- 





facturers and others residing in all parts of the king- 


dom. Several other resolutions were passed for im- | 





. a 
provements in the general management of the Society, 
Amongst the various communications annou . 
a paper on the cultivation of nutmegs in the j 
of Singapore, by Dr. William Montgomerie, sent 24 
a claim to one of the special premiums offered 
the Society. The paper was referred to the Con. 
mittee of Colonies and Trade, for their report a, 
future meeting. Sixteen members were Proposes, 
and several presents were laid on the table, 

March 9.—B. Rotch, Esq., V.P., in the chair 
This was the first meeting of the Society held under 
the superintendence of the “ Wednesday Evegj 
Committee,” lately appointed to arrange and regulatg 
the proceedings of the evening meetings. Two sy, 
jects were brought under consideration, namely 
Messrs. Braithwaite’s patent process for imitatiny 
wood carving by burning, and Mr. Stephen Green'sney 
terra cotta stove. In reference tothe former, Mr, F| 
Solly, jun., briefly adverted to the old method of cary; 
wood and forming bas-reliefs, and similar works, 
and he stated that the object of the new process way 
simply to save time and labour, and thereby diminis}| 
the expense of these operations. In place of cutting 
away the wood desired to be removed, Messrs. Braith. 
waite employ heated metal moulds, exactly com. 
sponding to the wood intended to be removed; these 
being pressed against the surface of the wood, char it 
at the points where they come in contact with it, 
This operation is repeated several times, the charcoal 
formed being brushed away between each application 
of the heated mould, and thus, in a short time, all 
the wood which, in the old process of carving by 
hand, would have been removed by the knife, is 
burned or charred, and brushed away, whilst the 
pattern, which was of course sunk in the metal mould, 
stands up in bold relief. It is essential in this pro 
cess, that the heated mould be rapidly, steadily, 
and forcibly pressed into the wood, and very ingeni. 
ous mechanical arrangements are required to effect 
this. It is also of the first importance to take care 
that the wood does not inflame ; it must be charred, 
but not burnt, as, if suffered to burn or catch fire, the 
heat would spread, and the wood would be unequally 
charred. In order to ensure this, the wood is always 
wetted before being pressed into the heated iron 
mould: this prevents inflammation, and facilitates the 
subsequent removal of the charred wood. Somespe. 
cimens of carving, executed by this process, were ex- 
hibited ; and attention was drawn to the fact, that 
the strength of the wood was not at all impaired by the 
operations to which it had been subjected. Whenmany 
copies of a pattern are wanted, a great saving of time 
and expense is effected by this process.—Mr. Green's 
terra cotta stove was described by Mr. Domville. In 
general nature it resembles the thermometer stove of 
Dr. Arnott, but in many points it is peculiar, and, 
for some purposes, Mr. Domville considered it pos 
sessed great advantages. He described some of the 
best stoves at present in use, and pointed out the de- 
fects or inconyeniencies attending their use, and ther 
showed how these defects were attempted to be over- 
come in Mr. Green’s stove. One of the distinguish- 
ing features of the stove was, its freedom from rust ot 
corrosion of any kind. In place of making the out- 
side of the stove of iron, as is the case with the ma- 
jority of those at present made, Mr. Green substituted 
a cylinder of terra cotta, or earthenware. Another 
peculiarity consisted in the introduction of two or 
three concentric cylinders of earthenware between the 
fire-pot and the external case ; these were introduced 
to equalize the heat as much as possible, and prevent 
any danger of cracking the outer case of the stove. 













































Horticutturat Socrery.— March 1.—Sir ¢. 
Lemon, Bart., in the chair.A paper from Capt 
Churchill, R.N., on the cultivation of Asparagus 
at San Sebastian, in the province of Guipuscoa 
North Spain, was read. The asparagus is grown 12 
beds about 5 feet wide, and from 20 to 60 feet long; 
the beds have no previous preparation beyond digging 
and raking; in March the seed is sown in drills 18 
inches deep, and about 2 feet asunder. When the 
plants are 6 inches high, they are thinned to about ! 
foot apart ; the thinnings are transplanted in similar 
beds, and watered once a day by one of the never- 





failing rills that run through the flat on which the 
beds are formed. In the following March, a layer of 
night-soil a few inches thick is laid on the bed, and 
dug in when the plants have done growing in the 
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gutumn. The asparagus is fit to cut the third year 
after sowing; and in the spring, a layer of leaves, 
about 8 inches deep, is laid over the bed; and when 
the plants come through this, the cutting begins. By 
this treatment, Capt. Churchill stated that he had 
seen asparagus from 3 to 6 inches, or even more, in 
circumference ; he also observed, that at times the 
roots of the plants were at spring tides under salt 
water, which the growers consider beneficial—Mr. 
Goode, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, exhibited a large 
collection of plants, among which the most remark- 
able was a specimen of Franciscea Hopeana, covered 
with highly fragrant blossoms, which on first expand- 
ing are violet, and gradually become almost white: 
the others were Cineraria splendida, a showy purple 
variety ; Cwlogyne barbata, with a pretty drooping 
spike of white blossoms; Mavillariatetragona ; Cer- 
bera fructicosa, with long pink flowers, resembling 
the Madagascar periwinkle ; and a specimen of the 
privet-leaved jasmine, scrambling over some twigs at 
pleasure.—A Knightian Medal was awarded for the 
Franciscea, and some others of the collection. S. 
Rucker, Esq., sent a specimen of a new kind of Lelia, 
with bright yellow flowers, for which a Knightian 
medal was given. From J. Bateman, Esq., were cut 
flowers of Coclogyne nitida, white with yellow ridges 
on the labellum; Cyrtochilum maculatum, and an 
Epidendrum called Clowesii, which proves to be a 
variety of E. fuscatum : a certificate was awarded for 
these. Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., 
exhibited a brace of cucumbers, grown in pots, for 
which a certificate was given; and one was also 
awarded to Mr. B. Fielder, gardener to W. Linwood, 
Esq., for a cut specimen of Cy:topodium Andersonii. 
A,Banksian medal was awarded to H. Hollist, Esq., 
for fourteen kinds of potatoes; among them was a 
kidney, the produce from one seedling tuber, weigh- 
ing 20z., being 14 1b. 20z.; and two tubers of another 
produced 151b. 202. 





Linyean Soctety.—March 1.—Dr. Horsfield in 
the chair.—The Secretary announced the present of 
a collection of plants, chiefly Carices and Eupatoriz, 
from Dr. Barratt, of America.—A letter was read 
from Mr. Borrer, offering the Society his extensive 
collection of foreign phanerogamous plants, consisting 
of European plants from Mertens, Woods, Hooker, 
&c.; American plants of Drummond, Gardiner, &c.; 
plants of the Unio itineraria from Arabia, Abyssinia, 
the Caucasus, Pyrenees, &c; and Lippold’s plants 
from Madeira.—A paper was read on some rare and 
beautiful insects from Silhet (the major part of them 
belonging to the collection of Mr. Paley, of Chelten- 
ham), and described by the Rev. F. W. Hope. 





Cuemicat Sociery.—Dec. 7.—R. Phillips, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair. The following papers were read : 
Ist, ‘On a new class of Cacody! Compounds contain- 
ing Ammonia,’ by Professor Bunsen, of Marburg. 
2nd, ‘On the Preparation of Chromic Acid,’ by R, 
Warington, Esq. 

Dec. 21.—The President in the chair. Ist, ‘On 
the agency of Caloric in permanently modifying the 
state of Aggregation of the Molecules of bodies,’ by 
Warren de la Rue, Esq. 2nd, * Notice of the de- 
composition of the Oxalate of Oxide of Methyl by 
Alcohol,’ by H. Croft, Esq. 

Jan, 4,—The President in the chair. Ist, On 
some of the substances contained in the Lichens 
employed in the preparation of Archil and Cudbear,’ 
by E. Schunck, Esq., Manchester. 2nd, ‘On a re- 
arrangement of the Molecules of a body after solidi- 
fication,’ by R. Warington, Esq. 

Jan. 18.—The President in the chair. Ist, ‘On 
the conversion of Benzoic acid into Hippuric acid in 
the animal economy,’ by Mr. A. B. Garrod. 2nd, 
‘On the Constitution of the Sulphates, as illustrated 
by late thermometrical researches,’ by T. Graham, 
Esq. 3rd, Col. Yorke exhibited a specimen of a 
silver ore from Mexico containing bromide of silver, 
illustrating the late discovery by M. Berthier of the 
existence of bromine in silver ores. 

March 1.—I1st, ‘On a new Oxalate of Chromium 
and Potash,’ by H. Croft, Esq. 2nd, ‘On some Im- 
provements in Brewing,’ by Mr. Piesse. 





Botanic Sociery.—Feb. 26.—The Bishop of Dur- 
ham in the chair.—Dr. Sigmond announced a dona- 
tion of an extensive library of works on botany, and 
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a museum had been presented to the Society by Mr. 
Fielding. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Sar. Westminster Medical Society, 8, P.M. 
— Botanic Society, 4. 
Mon. Geographical Society, 4 p. 


8. 
British Architects, 8.—* On Fresco Painting,’ by J. Severn, Esq. 
— Royal Academy.—Sculpture. 
Tves. Horticultural Society, 3. 
— Statistical Society, 3.—Anniversary. 
— Civil Engineers, 8.—*On the Ravages of the Worm in Timber 
Piles,’ by R. Davison.—‘ On the Turbine,’ by Prof. Gordon.— 
* Description of an Iron Skew Bridge over the Regent's Canal 
on the Eastern Counties Railway,’ by E. Dobson.—* Descrip- 
tion of the Roof over Messrs. Simpson's Factory at Pimlico,’ 
by J. Boustead. 
— Linnean Society, 8. 





Chemical Society 
i rts, 






» 8. 

8.—Mr. E. Solly, jun., ‘On Regulating the 

-Dr. Normanby’s ‘New Writing Pen,’—* On 
Danger Signals for Railways.’ 

— Microscopical Society, 8. 

College of Physicians, 8.—Lumileian Lecture. 








Royal Society, 4 p. 8. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
— Royal Academy.—Painting. 
Fri. *On Conduction of Electricity in 


Royal Institution, § p. 8. 
Lightning-rods,’ by Prot! Faraday. 

— Botanical Society, 8. 

— College of Physicians, 8.—Lumleian Lecture. 





FINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Art the risk of being considered cavillers, we have 
never ceased to protest against the taste of the day, 
exhibited in the multitudinous small picture-hooks, 
as tending to degrade Art, so far as engraving is con- 
cerned, by substituting effective trickery for simpli- 
city and expression. Let us hope that, ere long, we 
shall have to speak of this as “ the taste of yesterday.” 
Here, at all events, are works before us with a far 
higher aim than most recent publications. 

The first of these is Mr. Roberts's Sketches in the 
Hioly Land. Though long expected, this work will 
answer expectation, however highly raised; and the 
letter-press, by Dr, Croly, which describes the sub- 
jects pourtrayed, is of excellent quality. The large 
lithographs contained in this opening number, are 
the ‘ Interior of the Greek Church in the Holy Se- 
pulchre, at Jerusalem,’ the ‘ Mosque of Omar,’ and 
a general View of the Holy City. To praise Mr. 
Roberts is superfluous. Mr. Haghe’s share in the 
work, as lithographer, is not to be passed over. The 
art could not be used more legitimately, nor its effects 
pushed further without meretriciousness. We are, 
however, disposed to prefer the vignettes to the views 
themselves. * The Entrance to the Holy Sepulchre,’ 
the ‘Tomb of St. James,’ and the * Entrance to the 
Tombs of the Kings,’ cannot well be exceeded, whe- 
ther as regards the picturesqueness of character, or 
the artistic skill with which they have been rendered. 
It will be difficult for future numbers to equal—it 
will be impossible to surpass—so magnificent a com- 
mencement. . 

Another lithographic work of great merit and in- 
terest may be mentioned here—the sixth and seventh 
numbers of the Espana Artistica y Monumentale. 
Rich, indeed, past common powers of exhaustion, 
must be the district we here visit, in defiance of equi- 
noctial gales, political excitement, and civil war. The 
monasteries and convents have been laid under con- 
tribution in these numbers, It would be difficult in 
any country to match the cloister of ‘San Juan de 
los Reyes,’ Toledo, or to find an interior which, with 
all its barbarous confusion of style, should eclipse 
that of the ‘ Monasterio de Huerta.’ The ‘Capilla 
del Condestable’ (Chapel of the Constable), in the 
Cathedral of Burgos, is another of those specimens 
peculiar to Spain, in which a sort of barbaric pomp 
and magnificence has overlaid the pure and simple 
form of the architecture, in a way that excites as- 
tonishment and wonder rather than gains approval. 
This last, however, is inferior as a lithograph. It 
would be a thousand pities if, with so much still in 
store, the artists employed should become careless or 
timid. There are traces of both faults in the print 
complained of, which demanded at once the highest 
finish and the utmost decision of hand. 

Mr. Brockedon’s Jtaly—Classical, Historical, and 
Picturesque, appeals to us in the olden form of line 
engraving. Nor ought it to appeal in vain: the size 
of the plates being sufficient to preclude pettiness of 
execution, and the skill of the artists employed 
having been put forth with the best possible result. 
If we welcome scenes in Spain because of their un- 
familiarity, we are delighted to look once again at 
the glories of Italy, because they can never pall or 
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grow wearisome. The first Part contains a full view 
of * St. Peter's, Rome, from the Janiculum hill,’ by 
Mr. Eastlake ; another of ‘ Ancona,’ by Mr. Brocke- 
don ; and the third, of * Leghorn,’ after a sketch by 
Admiral Sartorius. The second Part discloses the 
‘Temples of Pestum,’ with an admirable effect of 
light and shade, after a sketch by Sir George Back ; 
* Vintimiglia,’ by Barnard; and ‘ Loretto,’ with a 
glory of sunshine steeping the dome of the Casa 
Santa, by Brockedon. As a refresher of the memo« 
ries of all who have passed the Alps, and are impa- 
tient of seeing the beauties of Italy desecrated by 
the mechanical or trivial nature of their presentment, 
this publication deserves all honour. 

Mr. Palmer has put forth another modification of 
the recent discoveries, in three Engravings produced 
by what he calls the Electrotint process. In this 
process, a metallic plate is covered with a white sur- 
face, on which the artist draws with a composition 
resembling black paint, and on this the electrotype 
deposit acts, so as to supersede the burin and the 
mezzotint-reller. As far as the three specimens before 
us warrant a judgment, the result is satisfactory ; in 
effect, a sort of compromise between mezzotinto and 
etching. 

Of Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages we 
have so often spoken in terms of the highest com- 
mendation, that we need but here announce its pro- 
gress. Eighteen Parts are now published. When 
the work is complete, it is more than probable that 
we shall return to it, for the sake of the instructive 
and valuable letter-press which accompanies the 
plates. 

There remains for us but to notice a lithographed 
portrait of the King of Prussia, by Onwhyn ; and 
(far better) a large lithograph of the Launch of the 
Trafalgar, by Ranwell and Picken, in which the dif- 
ficulties of a crowded subject have been most success- 
fully overcome. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 

On Monday Evening, March the 14th, Wednesday, and Friday, Her 
Majesty's Servants will perform the New Play of GISIPPUs. 
Gisippus, Mr. Macready; Fu/vius, Mr. Anderson; Chremes, Mr. Hud- 
son; Phear, Mr. Elton; Sophronia, Miss Helen Faucit; with, on Mon- 
day, NO SONG NO SUPPER. 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, Handel's re of ACIS AND 
GALATEA, illustrated by Mr. Stenfield, R.A.; with the New 
Comedy of THE PRISONER OF WAR. 

THE WINDMILL will be repeated Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. 

The Musical Entertainment of THE QUAKER will be performed for 
the first time this Season, on Wednesday. 





Tue Concert Season is now fairly begun, and with 
better signs and auspices than have marked its pre- 
decessors. The incorporation of the Professional 
Choral Society secures the frequent assistance of a 
chorus: there is also more promise of orchestras than 
has been fashionable in these days of pianoforte ac- 
companiment. Why should not some artist by way 
of speculation, or, better still, from love of Art, get 
together and maintain an orchestra wholly indepen- 
dent of the established forces, which are constantly 
wanted elsewhere ? An orchestra is so often required 
that we cannot doubt the success of the speculation, 
were it well accomplished. But, to return to matters 
more immediately pressing: the second Quartett Con- 
cert was the best we recollect to have attended. In a 
quintett by Mozart, and in a quartett by Beethoven, 
Mr. Blagrove’s party played with all their old finish, 
—but with a breadth and spirit, which we trust is not 
transient. Onslow’s fine sextuor suffered a little in 
the hands of M. Miihlenfeldt, a correct, but some. 
what hard-fingered pianist. The singing by Miss Rain- 
forth and Miss A. Kemble was excellent. The latter 
gave Mendelssohn's exquisite ‘ Friihling’slied’ with so 
much delicacy and simplicity, that one who had not 
faith in the versatility of genius, would have been sur- 
prised by the intense pathos with which she afterwards 
executed ‘Le Péete mourant,’ an elegy by Meyer- 
beer. We have never heard a finer piece of singing. 
The composition, too, though marked by French 
conyentionalisms, is expressive, and full of intelli- 
gence, Why it has been so much abused by certain 
of our contemporaries we might be at a loss to divine, 
did we not recollect that the cry is not wholly extinct 
which formerly denounced all French composers ag 
a race of screamers, and remember that Tradition is 
often a dearer possession than Truth. There was no 
more “scream” either in the composition or the 
manner of its execution than is inevitable in any of 
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the Purcell cantatas, so highly vaunted by the 
same caviliers, if they are sung as they are written: 
but Purcell is a sacred name to our critics, and one, 
we observe, they never fail to invoke when in an 


especially bad humour. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Henry Russell gave a 
concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, by his un- 
assisted self: the staple of the entertainment being 
ballads and descriptive scenas of his own composition, 
the performance of which has earned him popularity 
and fortune during a long journey throughout Ame- 
rica. It would have been an interesting thing to 
listen to the music which has exercised so universal 
a charm over a people unused to artistic impressions 
and traditions, had Mr. Russell's performance been 
even less entitled to consideration on its own merits. 
His voice—a bass, of no very extraordinary compass, 
— is of the finest possible quality : rich, sonorous, and 
powerful, nor of that unwieldy ponderousness which 
defies practice to render it flexible. He has drama- 
tic passion, too ; no ordinary measure of enterprise ; 
and an enunciation which, though marked by certain 
peculiarities, is clear and precise: attacking the ear 
with the word in a manner some have held it im- 
possible for the English singer to do. In short, in 
spite of the difference in register of the two voices, 
we were constantly reminded by him of Braham, in 
some of Braham’s best exhibitions. Mr. Russell has 
much labour to undergo if he would render himself a 
vocalist ; but he has the material to work upon of 
no common value. 





Anctent Concerts.—We have been led back to 
these “ high places” of English vocal music, from the 
rumours of change, research, and prosperity, which 
have been current since H.R.H. Prince Albert 
joined their direction. Certain it is, that we do not 
remember so full a first night, in any former season, 
as Wednesday. The scheme, too, was good of its 
miscellaneous kind: Handel, Stevens, Haydn, 
Hummel, Mozart, and Jomelli;—in such “ admired 
disorder” were the great names of English, Italian, and 
German music thrust together! But to remonstrate 
against this organic defect of the Ancient Concerts 
must be so fruitless, that we will rather dwell upon 
faults more remediable. By way of an improvement 
on the old system of conducting, an organist is now 
added, whose sole business is to play, while the con- 
ductor has nothing to care for, save his baton, So 
far this arrangement is a prudent one, but the man- 
ner in which it is carried into effect would puzzle the 
Sphynx to divine. The conductor stands with his 
back to the band (!), and so low as almost to be on 
’ a level with the semi-chorus and the principal singers, 
while the organist sits with his back to the conduc- 
tor (!!) so that the two functionaries are placed, 
by a rare exercise of ingenuity, beyond the power of 
signal or communication, and the most important 


Officer never can see the principal parties whom he is | 
to control; with the additional advantage of being | 


more out of the singer’s way than he is in his usual 
position. The result might be foreseen. Mr. Bishop, 
under no circumstances precise or decided in laying 
down the law of time for the composition to be per- 
formed, first began to beat,—then came the violins, 
then the wind instruments, and then the organ ;—the 
whole start being too often most painfully undecided. 
It need not be insisted how badly such inexactnesstells 
upon ancient music, where, inasmuch as lights and 
shades are few, a breadth and steadiness of time are 
doubly called for. The allegro to the overture to 
*Saul’ wavered inexcusably: the chords in the * Dead 
March’ were many of them metamorphosed into 
arpeggi: and the accompaniments to all such songs 
as were in the least complicated, became a dead 
weight upon, instead of an assistance to the singers, 
This was felt particularly in the long recitative from 
* Lucio Vero’ of Jomelli, sung by Miss Kemble, and 
hardly less so in Haydn’s more straight-forward ac- 
companiments to Miss Birch’s bird song from * The 
Creation.’ As regards the selection, a fine ‘ Gloria,’ 
from one of Hummel’s masses, and a ‘ Magnificat,’ 
by Mozart, were the most prominent novelties. The 
singers, besides those we have mentioned, were Miss 
M. B. Hawes, Phillips, who always appears to advan- 
tage at these Concerts, Messrs. Hawkins, Bennett, and 
Stretton. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge was con- 
ductor for the evening. 
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Barometric Observations, made at 47, Leicester- 
square, London, during a portion of the gale of 
March 9 and 10, 1842, by W. R. Birt :— 

Time of Barometer Attached 
Observation. Uncorrected. . Thermometer. 
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The gale commenced at 5 p.m. on the 9th. Pre- 
viously, the wind (as shown by the anemometer at 
the Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street,) had 
been blowing from the south-west, and the barometer 
had been falling since 9 20. a.m. At the commence- 
ment of the gale, the wind shifted to the south, and 
blew from that point, veering to the south-east, till 
12 at night. At 1, a.m. on the 10th, it was blowing 
from south-west, and at §4, A.M., until noon, from 
west-north-west. The fall of the mercury from 
5, P.M. on the 9th, till 20 minutes past 1 in the morn- 
ing of the 10th, was equal to .875 in. It commenced 
rising at 1 30, a.m. During the fall of the mercury, 
the wind blew from south and south-east, and during 
its rise from west and west-north-west. 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb. 21.—A discussion 
took place on the question of the colouring of bones 
in living animals by means of madder mixed in the 
food administered, and which has been considered of 
importance, as showing the progressive growth of the 
bones. Messrs. Serres and Doyére now presented a 
memoir on a series of experiments on this subject, 
made by them, and inferred that the colouring of the 
bones penetrated into the osseous tissue to so small a 
depth, that the physiological importance of the pheno- 
menon was greatly diminished, if not entirely set aside, 
by this fact ; and also that the colouring was nothing 
more than an ordinary phenomenon of dyeing the 
bones. Some curious experiments were mentioned as 
having been lately made by Capt. Bailly, of the engi- 
neers, on an artesian well at Lille, which had exhi- 
bited some remarkable phenomena of intermission in 
the discharge of the water. M. Bailly had proved 
that these intermissions corresponded with the tides 
at Dunkirk.—M. Arago read a communication from 
Mr. Nasmyth, an English engineer, stating that it 
| had been observed on several lines of railroads in 
| England, that the rails never rusted when they were 
| traversed by waggons going always in the same 
| direction; but that when they served for waggons 
| going in opposite directions, as in the case of a 
| single line of rails, they became rusted very soon. 

M. Matteuci announced that he had succeeded in re- 
| producing the celebrated experiment of Galvani, by 
putting the nerves and the muscles of a living animal 
in communication with each other. This instantly 
produced an electric current, susceptible of being 
multiplied by an arrangement similar to the voltaic 
pile; and he had thus produced deviation in a gal- 
vanometer, amounting to 25 degrees.—Feb. 28.—M. 
Arago gave an account of the proceedings of the com- 
mission on the question of inventing either an in- 
delible ink, or else a “ paper of safety,” in order to 
prevent forgeries. It appeared that the invention of 
an indelible ink was given up, as insufficient for the 
purpose, and that the efforts of competitors for the 
premium of 36,000fr., offered by Government in 
1836, were now directed to the making of the safety 
paper. It had been proposed to cover the paper 
with a kind of vignette, or tool-work, in an ink that 
should be in part liable to be effaced ; so that if any 
attempts should be made to alter the writing or print- 
ing on such paper, the vignette work would be effaced 
also, and the forgery detected. M. Arago expressed 
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himself sanguine in his expectations that the result 
proposed would be attained ; and two memoirs, 
Messrs. Zuber and Knecht, were recommended to 
the notice of a special commission, appointed to ¢, 
amine them. M. Dufresnoy read a report on some 
researches made by M. Paillette upon the metaljj. 
ferous districts of Calabria, and the north of Sicily, 
It appeared that the mines now worked in those gig 
tricts were not opened previous to 1720, and tha 
before this period the mineral riches of the countzigg, 
in question had been very imperfectly known to, or 
at least little used by, the inhabitants, and even the 
Romans. It was about 1720 that some Germap 
miners were employed by Charles VI. to look fy 
metallic veins; their operations assumed a ceriaig 
degree of importance about 1753; but thirty yean, 
later they were almost entirely abandoned. Mostof 
the metalliferous formations of southern Italy consist 
of small veins, resembling those of Auvergne and the 
Limousin. Tables of the quantity of metal produced 
by the various*mines now worked accompanied the 
researches.—A memoir was read by M. Combey og 
the sulphureous hot springs of Hamman-Escoukia, 
near Bona, in Africa. They burst-forth on a smal] 
plateau, which is covered by a white crust of the 
mineral matter deposited by their water, and they 
form round each orifice small cones, from the summits 
of which the water flows, Their average heat is from 
78 to 80 degrees of Reaumur, or from 207% to 212, 
Fahrenheit—boiling point. It is only 200 or 30) 
paces from the spot where the waters of these springs 
join a mountain stream of cold water, that their heat 
becomes reduced enough to allow af people bathiag 
inthem. They are highly sulphureous, and send up 
immense clouds of steam. The numbers of people 
who resort to them for all kinds of complaints ar 
considerable. 

Naples.—It appears from the report of M. Nic. 
| colini, and other Neapolitan geologists, that the level 
| of the Mediterranean Sea fell gradually, from 1823 
| to 1838, 112 millimetres, or between four and five 
inches English. 

Draining Machine.—At the last meeting of the 
Agricultural Society, Mr. J. G. S. Lefevre presented, 
on the part of the Board of Trade, an American 
draining machine, invented by P. D. Henry, of New 
Orleans, U.S. The object of this machine is to raise 
water from a low place to a higher one ; and the in 
ventor proposes to accomplish this purpose by means 
of a hollow revolving hydraulic wheel, placed verti- 
cally at one-third its depth in the water, and divided 
into scooped compartments provided with valves 
which, as the wheel turns round, admit the water and 
retain it until a certain elevation above the surface 
has been attained, when the inclosed water falls back 
along radiating compartments towards the centre of 
the hollow wheel, and is carried away by a cylinderin 
a continuous stream. Mr. Henry enters into a detailed 
account of the particular arrangements by which this 
effect is produced in the most economical and effici+ 
ent manner, and claims as the peculiar merit of his 
invention, the tangential manner in which the com- 
| partments of the hollow wheel are arranged in refer- 
| ence to the cylindric conduit through its centre, and 
| the contrivance of the spoons for scooping up the 

water when the reservoir is low. Above the hydraulic 

wheel, when in use, is placed a man ona frame-work, 
| who causes the great wheel to revolve, by turning the 
| handle of cog wheels acting on its circumference; 
| and the inventor states that he found a wheel of six 
| feet in diameter, constructed on this principle, 
| worked by one man, capable of raising 200 gallons 
| of water per minute. 

Pawnbrokering in Paris,—From a statement of 
the operations at the Mont-de-Piété of Paris, during 
the last year, the following are the results: — 

Articles. alue. Avera: 

Pledges ........ 1,220,692 18,576,029fr. 

Renewals...... 241,130 5,763,827 
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Total .....2.. 1,461,822 24,339,856 . 
From this it appears, that one article and a half is 
| annually pawned for each inhabitant of the capital, 
| and that the average of each loan is 36 fr. At the 
; end of 1840, there were remaining at the Mont-de 
| Piété 832,742 articles in pledge, and the sum lent 
upon them was 15,883,661 fr. The average opera: 
| tions of each day were as follows :— Pledges, 3,840, 
sum 59,655 ; Renewals 755, sum 17,505; Redemp- 
' tions, 2,830 sum 42,998, The directors of the 4 
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stitution have been obliged to refuse receiving any 
more mattresses, as in a short time its storehouses 
mould have been filled with them. There were at 
one time no fewer than 15,000 mattresses pledged. 
Silk Weaving.—The Courrier de Lyon says, that 
two inventions, the details of which have not been 
made public, are much talked. of in that city, as cal- 
culated to effect a plete revolution in the weaving 
of silk. 





Many parts of the looms now in use are 

done away with by the new method, and the prepa- 

_— of the pattern is made much more easy of 
lication. 

Pri ine from Sydney.—In 1837, a family of vine- 
dressers from the valley of Rheingau, i in the Duchy 
of Nassau, composed of nineteen persons, emigrated 

to Sydney with the object of introducing there the 

neipal sorts of Rhenish wines. According to the 
latest accounts received, the enterprise has succeeded 
beyond expectation, and these German colonists have 
already made more than 3,500 gallons(15,800 bottles) 
of wine. The quality, according to samples which 
have been sent home, although not quite equal to 
the Rhenish wine, is excellent, and the difference is 
not easily distinguished.—French Paper. 











To CORRESPOD Ts.—We d long since the pro- 
jected publication of the works of F rederic the Great, under 
the direction of the Academy, and at the expense of his 
Beet the King of Prussia. 
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TESTAMENTS, may now be had complete, in 6 vols. 8vo. 
price 5/. 85.; or in 12 Parts, at 9s. each. Any Volume or Part 
may be had separately. 


THE ATHENZUM 


CMar. 12° 





R. CRIVELLI having had several applications 

© for his former Progressive Exercises on the Art of Sing- 

to inform his Friends and the Public, that Ais present 
contains ali the former Exercises on a larger scale, furm- 

Wea 2 complete system for the developement of the Voc an, 
and cultivation of the Human voice. This Work contains 132 
of Observations, Scales, Exercises, and Solfeggius, the re- 

of thirty years aude: and ex ce in this di It branch 

of the art and may be had of Mr. Crivelli, at his residence. 
Ne Tl, Upper en aeeet, and at all the principal Music- 





CHINA. 
blished, in 1 vol. feap. 6s. cloth. with 4 Steel Engravings, 
‘PARR ATIVE of a RECENT IMPRISON- 
w MENT i —— ays (after the Wreck of the Kite, J. Noble, 
ter, 

aster, near was*}y JOHN LEE SCOTT. 

“ Apart from the seasonableness of its aqpgenanes, this modest 
little volume is welcome, for it is one of the most interesting 
narratives of shipwrecked men and their adventures that we 
have read for we last dozen years.” eum. 

Ww. ton, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. 


SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S ae 
Just published, 3rd oe. with a new Nautical a 
sTk EDW in 2 vols. post Svo. price 2is. cloth i 
iz EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE 
of his SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain 
ae in tee Castel n 3 5 with o, mis Lit yA iiss to 
ordin a teresting Events in his Life, fro 
1749, as written 0 Bie ews Diary. my at oe — PORTER. 
* A bewitching work.”’— 
London : Longman, Brown, | Py & F ecemenne: 


This day is published, is ' ) weny thick Ay E 8vo. with numerous 
8. price 2 
DMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By J. ELLioTson, 
M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. 

“One of the cnet intelligent and readable medical hooks with 
which we are acquainted. While it is thoroughly scientific in 
statement, it is essentially popular in style. isplays an 
eloquence and spirit that rarely illuminate publications of this 
description.’’— Atlas. 

London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





segpentiical 








This day is published, in royal 8vo. price One Guinea, in cloth ; 
in. morocco, 35s.; or with India proof plates, Two Guineas, 
OORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 
19th a 8 bongidiy illustrated with Thirteen highly- 
finished Engravings, handsomely printed in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
in fancy, cloth, lettered, with ornamental gilding. 
_ Also. an Edition of the above, in feap. 8vo. with Four “Engrav- 
ings, after Westall’ 6 designs, 10s. ae otk spereces, las. 
ately published, t edition of 
MOORE'S Teisit’ MELOD: 
Feap. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 10s. cloth; _ 13s. 6d. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


NEW EDITIONS OF MRS. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS. 
ATURAL PHILOSOPHY, in which the 
Elements of that Science ate familiarly explained, and 
adapted to the Comprehension of Young Pupils. bg edition, 
enlarged and corrected, 23 plates, feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. lettered. 


OLITICAL ECONOMY ; in which the Ele- 
ments of that Science are familiarly explained. 7th edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


EGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY ; comprehend- 
~ the Elements of Botany, with their Application to 
Agricultere. 3rd edition, | vol. feap. 8vo. 9s. cloth lettered. 


AND and WATER. 2nd edition, revised and 


corrected, | vol. feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


HEMISTRY ; in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained, and illustrated by Ex- 
périments. 13th edition, enlarged and corrected, 2 vols. 12mo. 
18 Plates, 14s. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


THE REVOLT OF THE FRENCH PEASANTS, 
Published this day, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
E JACQUERIE; or, the Lady and the Page: 
an Historical Romance. Ry G. P.R. JAMES, Esq., Author 
of ‘The flaguenot,’ ‘Henry of Guise,’ &c. 

“ The best of the author's fictions. There are not many pas- 
sages in French History so well adapted for Pnsteation as the 
sanguinary outbreak of the democracy, well known under the 
name of Jacquerie. The strong contrast afforded by the insur- 
gents. on the one hand, and the nobility, on the other; the 
appalling incidents that marked the progress of the contest, 
and the chivalric characteristics that relieved its tragic gloom, 
yield abundant materials for an exciting narrative. ‘Taking the 
Civil strife as the groundwork of his story, and keeping always 
in view the general features of history, Mr. James has produced 
a dramatic wet of more than ordinary interest."’— Atlas. 

: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


This day fe published, medies os 8vo. a about 40 beautifully- 
executed Engravings on e 2is. cloth lette ted, 
ISITS to REMARKABLE PLACE 
Halls, Battle Fields, and Scenes nstentives’ Caner 
Passancs in English History and Poetry. By W. HOWIT 
ond Series, chiefly in Northumberland and Boa wu 
a Sorell along the Border. 
Iso, the First Series, 2is. cloth.—And, by the same Author, 
The Rural Life of England. iow edition, me- 
dium vo, with Illustrations on Wood, 21s. clot 
The Student-Life of Germany : : fom ‘the MSS. of 
Dr. Cornelius. Numerous Hlustrations, 2is. cloth. 


The Boy’s Country Book. Feap. 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
Colonisation and Christianity. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London: Longman, Brown. Green & Longmans. 


R. KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE, 

The Publishers of this Work have to announce that the Sr- 
conp VoLume will appear on the Ist of April. The Publication 
will then be continued Monthly. This delay of the Second Volume 
does not arise from any accidental circumstances, or from an 
want of preparation in the Exitor, but has been arranged with 
the intention that the Printing may be in advance, so that the 
Monthly Volumes may not be unduly burried either in the 
Press or in the hands of the Binder—the Publishers feeling 
anxious that in these departments this Edition may be presented 
to the Subscribers in a manner worthy the extensive support 
which it has already received. 

he Second Volume will contain, A Midsummer-Night’s 

Dream. the Taming of the Shrew, the Merchant of Venice, 

Much Ado about Nothing, and the Merry Wives of Windsor, 

with Critical and Explanatory Notices and Illustrations, form- 
ing in quantite as much as two-lifths of the Volume. 
Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 

















In Ato. ] price se 108., only 250 copies printed, V ‘ol. Il. of 
RITANNIA after the ROMANS; being an 
Attempt to illustrate the Religious and Political Revolu- 
tions of that vovince e in the Fifth and succeeding Centuries. 
Henry G. Bobn, York-street, Covent-garden. 





HE handsome vols. 8vo. price 1. 15s. in extra cloth, 
EW VORKS of the HON. and VERY REV. 
ag BP HERBERT, Dean of Manchester, &c., ex- 
cepting those on Desay CA | een History, with Additions 

and Corrections by the A 

Contents :—Vols. I. sod | Il. THore: Scandic, or Works (Poe- 
tical) relating to old Scandinavian Literature—Hore Pierie. or 
wostey a | -aeee Subjects—Sylvarum Liber—Reviews—Ser- 


mons, & 
Vol. Ti, Attia, » King of the Huns, an Epic Poe 
*,.* Those wh TTILA may have Vols. I. “oad #., 
with the new Supp ement to that poem, price 1/. ls. 
enry G. Bohn. York-street, Covent- garden. 





ow Hay in 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. cl oth, 

HE OURS AL and CORRESPON DENCE 
of MISS ADAMS, Daughter of John Adams, Second Pre- 
sident of the United States, written in France and England. to in 

785. Edited by her Daughter. 
Recently published, with numerous Engravings, 8vo. price 18s. 
Reminiscences of his Own Times (1756 to 1841. ) 
B. Col. py (formerly Aide-de-Camp to Washington, &c,) 
& Putnam, American Literary Agency, Stationers’- 
mM 2, 
JUST RECEIVED FROM NEW YORK. 
HE NEW AMERICAN TARIFF, now in 
Operation. With the various Acts of Congress ‘relating to 
Duties, &c. 8vo. 5s. 
Gallatin on Banking and Currency in the United 
States. 3s. 6d. 
The American (Statistical) Almanack. 5s. 


ee 's Journal of Science and Arts, No. 85. 
“The N 





ew York Review, January, 6s. 
Wiley & Putnam, Stationers’ -hall- court. 


NEW EDITION OF WASHINGTON’S WORKS. 
Stereotyped, to be completed in 12 vols. 8vo. (2 vols. ready on 
the Ist of each month.) beautifully printed, and illustrated 
with Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c., price }8s. per volume, 


HE WRITINGS of GEORGE WASHING- 


TON; being his Correspondence, Addresses, Messages 
and other Papers, Official and Private, selected and publis 
from the Original Manuscripts; with a Life of the Author, Notes 


and Illustrations. 
y JARED SPARKS. 

This important woth has been completed by Mr. Sparks, oftee 
ten years of laborious research in Europe and America. 
comprises all the important and interesting papers, both eats 
and private, of a statesman, a warrior, and a gentleman, in the 
eps angus sense of those terms ; and of whom Lord Brougham 

as said— 

** To his latest breath did this great patriot maintain the noble 
character of a Captain, the A riend of Peace—and a Statesman, 
the Friend of Justice. * * * It will be the duty of the historian 
and the sage in all ages, to let no occasion pass of commemorat- 
ing this illustrious man; and until time shall be no more, will a 
test of the progress which our race has made in wisdom and 
virtue, be derived from the veneration paid to the immortal 
name of Washington.” 

* These volumes form a suitable companion tothe Despatches 
of the Duke of Weilington. No Historical Library can be com- 
plete. without them ri 

*,* Vols. 1. and. II. now ready.—Vols. LI. and IV. on the Ist 
of April. 





Wiley & Putnam, Stationers’-hall-court. 





On the 3!st of March will be published, price 1s. 
Part the First, of a New Work in Monthly Numbers, 
BY THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of ‘ Gliyge | ay Royston Gpgers 


eee Sketches,’ 
ay in the oe # 


MALVERN, 
Or, the LIFE of an AUTHOR. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 
To be completed in 15 Monthly Parts. 
Country orders supplied by Mest rs. Longman & Co. ; Simpkin 
& pone Whittaker & Co. ilt & Bogue ; and Ackermann 


Also, just published, price 12s. OATH. bound, 
HE COT TAGES Ss Ss ABBA: TH: a Poem. 
y SAMUEL MULLE 
With 17 Menntieat engraved by W.R. Smith, from designs by 
arren. 
inions of the Press. 

“With Mr. Mullen ot the decoration is superfluous; this 
poem is strong enough to go abroad without any helps of that 
sort. The sweet Christian morality of this poem is no less praise- 
worthy than its meete beauty, and it is pleasant to be able to add 
conscientiously, that the writer evinces not only the sincere feel- 
ing, but the freshness and vigour of an original poet. It pos- 
sesses the close fidelity of Crabbe, with a somewhat keener 
sense of pictorial humour.'’— Atlas, Feb. 12 

very pleasing and truly English poem. Farm-yard and 
field, woodside, rivulet, green lane, and meadows, whose garni- 
ture is the golden buttercup, form the scenic adjuncts, anda 
= pete is suffused over character and incident.”’—Court Jour- 
na 

“* The Cettager’ 's Sabbath’ is a cleverly written poem, in style 
much like Crabbe, the same minute dese riptive power and Dutch 
cabinet picture finish pervading the whole. His book is a little 


ae both in external and internal worth.”— Weekly Chronicle, | 


mo ‘Proofs of the Raspevings may be had on India paper, in 
a Portfolio, price 10s. 


Now IS price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, a New Volume o 
OEY by THOMAS MIL LLER, 
At. -e A Day in the Woods," * Rural Sketches,’ 
* Royston Gove a . iideon Giles,’ &c. 
tai ning 
SU MMEK MOURNING. 

The Happy Valley. | Westminster Abbey. 
The Old Fountain. | Shakspeare. 

The Evening Hymn. | Ellen Grey. 
Melrose Abbe | The Passing Bell. 
The Haunted jake. The | vady Margaret. 
The Desolate Hall, 
The Old Bridge. 


The Fisherman. 
Song of the Outlaws, 


The Old Baron. 


c. &e. &e. 

“ This little volame will, or we are much mistaken, convey a 
better idea of the writer's powers — any of his larger publi- 
cations, either prose or poetry." — Spectator. 

‘homas Miller, 9, Ne cr a 


on EDITION, ENLARGED. 
published, in feap. bvo. price 6¢. cloth, 
Four ‘DISCOURSES on the SACRIFICE and 
PRL EST HOOD of JESUS CHRIST, and the ATONE- 
MENT a REDEMPTIO: with Supple 
mentary = and Illustra 
By JOHN PYE ‘SMITH, D.D. F.R.S. 
London : Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul ’s Churchyard, 
————<—$— 


J thewee accruing ; 





8, New Burlington-street, March 12, is¢, 
R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
1. The TWO ADMIRALS: a Tale of the Sea. 


‘. PEMIMORS COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ &¢, 
vo 


2, LONDON LEGENDS. By Pav Pinpar, Gent. 2 yols, 
post 8vo. with Illustrations. 

3. NEWSTOKE PRIORS: a Novel. 
ee 3 vols. 

. A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, from PICARDY 
to te VELAY. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Ay. 
thor of * A Summer —y the Bocages and the Vines,’ &c, 2 
vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

5. HENRY DE POMEROY: a Romance. By Mrs, 
BRAY, Author of * Whitehoods,’ &c. 3 vols. . 
} By omg: ; or, THE KOORDISH CHIEF: 
NCE of PERSIA and KOORDISTAN. By the Hon, 
CHARLES STUART SAVILE. 3 vols. 
ALSO JUST READY: 
1. The WARD of THORPE COMBE, a Novel. By Mrs. 
TROLLOPE, Author of * The Widow Barnaby," &c. 3 vols, 
2. MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND, from the Re- 
yeetiee | in 1688 to ond Beets of George I. By JOHN HENEAGE 
Esq; Auth * Memoirs of the Court of England 
y= the Reign of "the ‘Staats’ 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
ust published. 
EMOIRS of ihe LIFE and WRITINGS of 
M. T. SADLER, Esq. M.P. 
With Portrait, in one volume, 8vo. price lis. in cloth. 


By Miss Wapping. 





Il. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES, SPEECHES, AND 
isa .. _ ARA —— 
t . , L.L.D., R en 
y the Rev. George Ga bot —_ Ping ector of St. Stephen's 
In post 8vo. wer _ éd. in cloth. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE PROPHECIES CONCERNING 
*THE KINGS OF THE EAST. 
With Map, in one volume, post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in cloth. 


Iv. 
THE epee sr ge OF AN APOSTATE. 
By the Author of ‘ Felix de Lisle.’ 
With Engraved Tite In foolscap 8vo. price 3s. 6d. in cloth. 
v. 
THE SCHOOL-GIRL IN FRANCE: 
A Narrative addressed to Christian Parents. 
2nd edit. in feap. 8vo. with an — Title-page, 5s. in cloth. 


ROBERT AND. FREDERICK: 
A Boy’s Book. 
Tn foolscap 8vo. with many Engravings, price 7: 
Published by R. B. Seeley & W. Burnside; and. i 
Seeley Fleet-street. 


PETER PARLEY'’S TALES 
ABOUT THE SUN, MOON, AND STARS. 
In one very handsome volume, embellished with 133 Cuts, price 
only 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 


ETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT THE 
SUN, MOON, and STARS; also the late Comet: a new 
and improved Edition, with great Additions, 

n the evening of a long toilsome life, if a man were to be 
obliged solemnly to declare, what, without any exception, has 
been the most lovely thing which, on the surface of this earth, 
it has been his good fortune to witness, I conceive that, without 
hesitation, he mizht reply, ‘The mind of a young child. 

* We observe with what delight 1 a child beholds light—co! ours 
—flowers, fruit, and every new object that meets his eye; and 
we all know, that (before his judgment be permitted to interfere) 
for many years he feels, or rather suffers, a thirst whichis 
almost insatiable. 


& G, 





“He desires, and very naturally desires, to know what the 
Moon is ?—What are the Stars ?—Where the rain, wind, and 
frost come from ?—With innocent simplicity, he asks, what be- 
comes of the light ofa candle when itis blown out ? Any story- 
or any history, he greedily devours.” 

London ; printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 





Just published, 
P APERS on Subjects connected with the 
DUTIES of the CORPS of ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
Vow. 5, large quarto. vomnane, containing 50 Plates, bound ip 
extra cloth boards, price 1. 16: 
John W — 39, ae Holborn. 





Notes on the sa Rentions” of ‘Genoa and Lyons. By T. K. 
Staveley, 

On the Great Fish River, South Africa. By Lieut. Nelson, R.E- 

Operations for removing the Wreck of the Equitable. By Capt. 
Ww. Fitzgerald, R. 

| On Lighthouses. By C: apt. Smith, Madras Engineers. 

Experiments on varions Woods. By ident. Nelson, R.E., Cort. 
Smith, M.E.. ee Young, R.E., Capt. Smyth, R.E., Capt 
Denison, R. E., and Sir Kobert Seppings. 

Report on the C: anal Navigation of the Canadas. By Lieut.-Col. 
Phillpotts, R. 

Traversing Crane, used by the Butterley Company in erect ies 
Cast Tron Bridges and other Public Works. By Jos 
Glynn, F.R. . 

Mode of building Houses in Malta. By Major Jones, R.E. 

On Draw-bridges. By Lic ut. Galton, R.E. 

Macbinery at Woolwich for the Manufacture of Leaden Bullets 
by Compression. By Capt. Denison, R.E. 

Dock & lntely constructed at Woolwich Yard. By Capt. Denison, 


— employed in Deptford Dock Yard for Spinn ng 
Hemp and Manufacturing Ropes and Cables. By Mr. 
ters. 
Notes on the Theo and Practice of Sinking Artesian Wells. 
By Major Jeb RE 
; On Painting Timber wh en exposed to Damp. Py W. Lander 
| On Copying Maps and Plans. By S. B. Howlett, Esq. 





And numerous 
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cow ready, in 1 vol. comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 1500 Engravings, &c. ABLE GLASS, CHINA, &._APSLEY 
nd 38s. bound, Blackftises SS ae the Falcon Glast Works, ey] 
. ndo ww 
E 9 blowin:, cutting, engraving, &c., can be seen fa extensive opere~ 
- tion every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, (for a descri 
b rsday escrip- 
e a oe | re cae —s ws. ) shies, gertionwere inspec~ 
ion of bis show rooms for cut glass, ¢ —- eart , Et 
AND BARONETAGE FOR 1842. can vases, and re Printed lists may be 
—_ ad on application. 
3 Corrected to the Present Time, and containing ALL THE NEW CRE ‘Ss. > 
) , 8 = CREATIONS. ETCALFE'S NEW and ORIGINAL 
. “Mr. Burke’s ‘ Peeraze and Baronetage’ is ame most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
the kind ever offered to the public.” —Sun ecieg ientific prieriote. end gegreniced by the most eminent of the 
, : . . ‘aculty. is celebrate sh will search th hl t 
By HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most Le Pang 
‘ qetrecedines =e any ot. Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loos 
COMPANION TO THE TOWER OF LONDON. Revntrrds At ec pene ean 
me, and inca e 
7 See. 4 ade te ag - 4 c caning, vel yy — = 4 
s ‘ 1 . and satisfactory effect. ne muc! papereve esh- s 
DY On the 29th of March, illustrated with magnificent designs on Steel, and Woodcuts, price 1s, recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Beiter 
bY Penetrations s als. ~~} wae the durable upptoaseed Ls 9 
s . stle at do not soften in washing or use li m hair. 
2 THE FIRST PART OF A new and large importation of fine Turkey Spon — and Combe 
of all descriptions.—To be had, Wholesale and Retail, ONLY 
~_ T N D S O R C A S T E " polhe peemens A, Establishment. No. 130 p, Oxford-street, 
opposite Hanover-square. 
\ \ L ° 
F: P P ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
ion, An Wistorical Romance. j LETTeH PAPE they are oqabicd to supply the best su 
: ne stamped with crest, coronet, or initials, , 
B W. HARRISON AINSWORTH E at 32s.: beautifully finished in silver or gold, 55s fine 
. Z OV. AALINDS Sq. gold, S5e.3 superine 
" vy > note culty at 22s. ; in silver or gold, 45s. per ream each, without 
Ts. © pheutt cheat on7.on%a che e or fhe die, Wafers ma ale be stamped 
t ; d ! about ! ie, in either plain or assorted colours, silver, 
Re. Search Wixpsor CASTLE, elves, within and out !"— —a os. eee San row Le Feary oy Conte Raghionably 
- : sPEARE: —_—* a e ate, 6s.; withou crest, 2 
AGE HAKSPEARE: Merry Wives of Windsor. cards, 2s. " Messrs. B. have also a aaoe akon of wedding 
Sy 
. With an ILLUSTRATION on STEEL, DESIGNED and ETCHED sist of bibles and prayer bouks Hebly gilt, envelope eases, weit 
ing cases. inkstands of ev d t 6 
- By TONY JOHANNOT ; match glastes, almanacks, pocket- -— a a 
ravings may be seen at their warehouse, !22, Bishopsgate-street 
5 4 numerous WOODCTTS of the largest size, engraved by Tuompson, WiLLIAMs, and LANDELLs, from Designs by Wii o= oot on eppiootion cnr = of expenee. 
, LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
W. ALFRED DELAMOTTE. 
. F RAMES of a SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, warranted 
To cLean.—C, J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, 
TO BE COMPLETED IN THIRTEEN SHILLING PARTS. court, Temple, sopgate Retgrlane bas fave to nfo ‘Are 
tists, the Trade, and t'ublic, that they can obtain a Lance any 
en's London: HUGH CUNNINGHAM, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. CLEAR EXPLANATORY. SHBET Of DRAWINGS, with numerous 
D . Elegant Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various 
Orders received by all Booksellers. t binge ot gratis and free of posters hed Ar of the king- 
ames re-gilt ; arge an — iature Frames 
at oe prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every descrip- 
ING  [gerarp AND TOURRIER’S HISTORICAL CHART. This day is published, in 8vo. price 50s. board: tion, “Orders from the Country punctually attended to.— 
. Jt published pice Is, mounted on caneas, DICT “es ARY, PRACTICAL, THEO. | ES742¢!5##0 172. 
b. E DE) ZAP or, Universal History | CAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE and ICKEL INK; or JOHNSTON 
and Chronology Geometrically displa ages at Sight: in Two es woe “CU ere ae E lilustrated with ies and WRITING FLUID, under the en ee 
ir and Abdica fons nidicated. by the Ages, Reigns, * “Also, just published, ad ney 5s. Part X rs Sciences, Paris —W. PEACOCK, “Oy appointment, yr enle agent 
$s, and 0 i " - 
Me ee DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STA- | 25% above comparable Hud, Eeaectfl and tashionstle 
ae: | Notions, ives n Nimrod to the present time ; the Second Chart, TISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various Conntsien, circles, to some of the paramount qualities of the N NICKEL INK. 
1 the Nations in Europe, from 30) Years after our Places, and pr rincipal Natural Objects in the World. By J. kK: | [t stands unrivalled for its clearness and facility. in welling 
siour to oe This work is the fruit ofthe M‘CULLOCH, Esq. Illustrated with Maps. being free from that gelatinous deposit, which clogs and cor- 
bined researches of a Societ of French Historians. Trans-| | The prese nt Part contains elaborate articles on Sardinia, Scot- | Todes the metallic pen. As a preventive of fraud in banking 
sloth. inne for ign ond comentario cateeont Ses A = _ jen? oeed, S ww A Spain, Stockholm, Sweden, Switzerland, — other coppers transactions, it presents an important 
: a ith a Guide (being also an abridgment o ie : ney, & Cc. arantee, #s it is indestructible (without injuring the surface of 
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ENQUIRIES CONCERNING the IN- 
TELLECTUAL POWERS, and the Investigation of Truth. 
10th edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ARAGO'S (ut. -) LIFE of JAMES WATT, the 
neer. Translated from the Freech. by J. P. MUIR- 


AD, M.A. With 
AUSTIN'S (SARAH FRAGMENTS of GER- 
Mlustrated with Biographical 


MAN PROSE WRITE 
(GEORGE) HISTORY of the 


Notices. Post sv 
fi the wery of the American 
42s. 


BANCROFT’S 
ts, 3 vols. 8vo. 
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BARROW’S (JOHN) TOUR in AUSTRIAN 
LOMBARDY, the NORTHERN TYROL, and BAVARIA, 


BENTLEY'S (RICHARD, D.D.) CORRE- 
srommence. ith Notes and Mlustrations. 2 vols. 


BLUN = (REV. 3.3 J. J.) on the VERACITY of the 
FIVE - Post vo. 5s 

BORROW'S (gronae) Ac ACCOUNT of the 
gee \ as PAIN: A. -4 «Bay! _ Suton, Songs, 

BREWSTER'S | (SIR DAVID) MARTYRS of 
ees or, the Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and 


13mo. 

BURNES" (SIR. “ALEXANDER) TRAVELS to 
BOKHARA, and Voyage up the Indus. 2nd edition, Map 
and Plates. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 18s. 

the 


CABOOL in 1836-7 and 8; being 
PERSONAL NA RRATIVE | of a Lar ae df to, and RESI- 
DENCE in, that CITY (Nearly ready.) 

BUXTON (SIR FOWELL) on the AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE, ond ITS REMEDY. 2nd edition, with 
Map of Africa. 8vo. 5s. 

BYRON'S (LORD) POETICAL WORKS, 

me Wi 1s Ong Votume. Withall the Notes of Scott, 

Wilson, Heber, Lockhart, Ellis, Campbell, Milman, 

Moses’ &c. With Portrait, Fac-similes, and. View of New- 
stead. Royal s Bvo. 15s. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. With 
2 Illustrations, and a Portrait never before engraved. Royal 

0, 21. 2s. ; or proofs on India paper, 3é. 3s. 

CALLCOTT'S (LADY) LITTLE ARTHUR'S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4th edition, 16mo. 3s. 

CAMPBELL’S (THOMAS) LIVES and SPECI- 
MENS of he BRITISH PO With Portrait and Vig- 


CARNARVON ( (EARL of) PORTUGAL and 
\LLICTA, described from Notes of a a Journey in those 

tries. "end edition, 2 vols. post 8vo 
CHATHAM'S (the GREAT EARL. of) CORRE- 
FONDENCE. Reel A a the Executors of his Soa fete 


‘ac-similes, 4 vols. 8vo. 
CLARK (SIR JAMES on the SANATIVE IN- 
FLUENCE of CLIMA 


With an Account of the best 
of Resort for invalids in in Sapene, , the South of Europe, 
c. 8rd edition, post avo. } 
COLERIDGE'S (SAMUEL TAYLOR) TABLE 
TALK. With Portrait. 2nd edition, fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Tilustrations. 8 vols. fcap. 8vo. 5s. each. 

DAVY’S (SIR HUMPHREY) CONSOLA- 
TIONS in TRAVEL; f The Last Days of a Philosopher. 
4th edition, feap. 8vo. 

DOUGLAS (SIR HOWARD) on NAVAL GUN- 
NERY ; for the Instruction and Examination of Officers, 
and for the Training of Seamen Gunners. 2nd edit. 8vo. 15s. 

DUDLEY’S (The EARL of) LETTERS to the 
BISHOP of LLAnDarr. With Portrait and Fac-simile. 


nd edition, 8vo 
EASTLAKES (GHAS. LOCK, R.A.) HAND- 
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f Ku , with es. 
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GURNEY’S (JOSEPH JOHN) WINTER in 
the west INDIES. Described in familiar Letters to Henry 
Cc . of Kentucky. - 2s. 

GURWOOD'S (LIEUT.. -COL.) SELECTIONS 
from the DISPATCHES of FIELD-MARSHAL the DUKE 
of WEGLINGTON. Royal 8vo. 25s. 

HALFORDS (SIR HENRY) POPULAR 
ESSAYS on some of the most IMPORTANT DISEASES. 
2nd edition, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

HALLAM’S (HENRY) LITERARY HISTORY 
, By nore, inthe 15th, 6th, and 17th Centuries. 4 vols. 


VIEW of the STATE of EUROPE 
DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 8th edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


— —— CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, trom the Accession of Henry VII. tothe Death 
of George | Il. ath edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s 

HART'S (LIEUTENANT) ANNUAL ARMY 


LIST for 1842. Corrected upto January. 8vo. 20s. 


HEAD’S (SIR FRANCIS) BUBBLES from the 
BRUNNEN of NASSAU. 6th edition, 16mo. 5s. 


ROUGH NOTES, during some rapid 

Journeys across the PAMPAS and among the ANDES. 3rd 
edition, post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

HEAD'’S “(sin GEORGE) HOME TOUR 

puROUG the MAwUFaCT: TRING. Rn hy of 

NGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRE D, including the 

Chaonel Islands and Isle of Man. Sed aie 2 vols. post 8vo. 


FOREST SCENES and INCIDENTS 

in the WILDS of CANADA. 2nd edition, post 8vo. 10s, 
HEBER’S (BISHOP) PARISH SERMONS on 
the LESSONS, the GOSPEL, or the EPISTLE, for every 


Sunday in the Year, ene A the Principal Festivals. 4t 
edition. PALI post 8 


LEST INE. PASSAGE of the RED 
SEA, TRANSLATIONS, MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, &c. 
With Portrait. 2nd edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. 

HOPE’S (THOMAS, The late) ESSAY on AR- 
CHITECTURE. Wlustrated with nearly One Hundred 
Plates. 3rd edition, revised. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 20. 

JAMESON’S (MRS.) HAND-BOOK to _ the 
PUBLIC GALLERIES of ART in and near LONDON, 
b+ aaa Historical, and Biographical Notices. Post 8vo. 


JESSE'S EDWARD) GLEANINGS in NA- 
FURL STORY. With Woodcuts. 4th edition, 2 vols. 


JOCELY N'S(LORD) SIX MONTHSinCHINA; 
we) Views of Lng 3 Harbgor and the Great Wallof Chine. 


KINNEAR'S GOHN G.) CAIRO, PETRA, 
end a Dam sous. | “> Crigins! Retee made Odrhig a Tour 
in those 

KRASINSEIS (COUNT) A ISTORICAL 

ETCH of the RE. PROGRESS, 4 DECLINE of the 
RE FORMATION in LAND. 

LABORDE’S (COMTE LEON DE) ‘JOURNEY 
through ARABIA PETRA, to MOUNT SINAI and the 
Excavated CITY of PETRA, 
Plates, Woodcuts, and Maps. 2nd edition, $vo. 18s. 

LETTERS from the SHORES of the BALTIC. 
aed i edition, wit with 1 E oe ye ny the Bathoress, from Sketches 

LETTERS DESCRIBING a RIDE (on Horse- 
back) THROUGH FRANCE and SWITZERLAND to 
FLORENCE. By ALADY. 

LEWIS'S (GE ORGE CORNEW ALL) ESSAY 


ismo. 


the Edom of the Prophecies. }, 


MILMAN’S EDITION of GiBBows De 
CLINE and FALL of the ROMAN PP MPIRE, 
with Historical Maps. 12 vols. 8vo 
LIFE of EDWARD “sail 
Gir yetar. Ss Selections from his Corresp, : 
FALL of JERUSALEM, BELSH 
Zak, MARTYR of ANTIOCH, ANNE BOLEYN 
— Notes, Portrait, and Illustrations, fale ; 


MOORCROFT and TREBECK’S TRAVEIS5; 
the HIMALAYAN PROVINCES of HINDOSTAN sat 







PUNJAB. With Illustrations and a M 

MOORE'S (THOMAS) LIFE and Phos 
WORKS of LORD BYRON; including bis 
Journal. With Portraits and Vignettes. Royal 8v0, %;, 

MURCHISON’'S (RODERICK IMPEY) GE 
LOGY of the pILURI AN REGION, or Border 
England and poe With large Map and Plates, ¢ 
royal 4to. 8/. 88 

N EWBOLD'S (LIEUTENANT) BRITIS} 
Cleding Penang. Malacca, and Singapore, fuk Gye 

PARISHS (SIR WOODBINE BUENO 
AYRES and the PROVINCES of RIO DE LA PLat 
Map, &c. 8vo. 18s 

PARRY'’S (CHARLES HENRY) PAR 
MENTS and COUNCILS of ENGLAND. Chronologic, 
covenged Nem the Reign of William I, to the Revolution: 

PASHLEY'’S (ROBERT, A.M.) TRAVELS; 
os rE. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 


PEELS (SIR ROBERT) SPEECHES on hi 
DAVEE SURG gE aa AQ. Reo 

RANKE'S (LEOPOLD) POLITICAL and B 
CLESIASTICAL HISTORY of the POPES of ROME daring 
se. sintocnsh and Seventeenth Centuries. 2nd edit 


ROBINSON 'S (REV. DR.) BIBLICAL } 
SEARCHESin PALESTINE, MOUNT SINAL, and AR 
PETRAA. Being a Journal of Travels, undertaken 
reference to Biblical Ge raphy. With Historica! 
tions, original Maps and Plans. 3 vols. 8vo. 2, 5s. 

ROMILLY’S (SIR SAMUEL) MEMOIR 
LETTERS, and POLITICAL DIARY. Written by i 
and Edited by his Sons. With Portrait and lait 
3rd edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 125. 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL (The JOURN 

yh BTY of ENGLAND. With Plates, 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL (The JOURN, 
 & the) SOCIETY. With Maps, Plans, &c. 8vo. Vol. XI 


ROYAL NAVY LIST (The) of GRE& 
BRITAIN. Published Quarterly. 2s. By Authority, 
RUNDELL’S (MRS.) NEW SYSTEM of D6 
MESTIC COOKERY; founded upon Principles of E 

and Practice. 65th edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
SCROPE’S (WILLIAM) ART of DEER 
STALKING; a Narrative of afew Days’ Sport in the Fores} 
of Atholl, With lilustrations, by Edwin and Charles 
Landseer, R.A. 2nd ed.tion, royal 8vo. 2/. 2. 
SOMERVILLE (MARY) on the CONNEXION 
of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 5th edit. feap. 8vo. 10s. 6, 
SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) BOOK of tie 


CHURCH, with Notes, containing Refe ret ces to the Autho 








on the GOvaSAY on of DEPENDENCIES. 8vo, 12s. 
—— ESSAY on “ry Bene penn ‘and FORMA- 
ION of the ROMANCE L S. New edit. 8vo. 12¢. | 
LOCK HART'S (. jOHN “GIBSON) ANCIENT | | 
SPANISH BALLADS. With original aad pre wepeiate Em- | 
bellishments. 4to. 2/, 2s., or morocco, 
LIFE of ROBERT BURNS, With | 
wrtrait. 4th edition, enlarge« 
LONG'S (GEORGE) ESSAY “on “he “MOR: AL 
£ of MAN. Post 
LYELL'S. (CHARLES). *ELEMENTS of GEO- | 
LOGY ; or,a Description and Classification of Rocks and 
Fossils, illustrating the sneiens Changes of the Earth and | 
its —— T znd edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
PR INCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; ; or, the 


Modern Changes of the —_—- pnd ie. cohabizants considered | 
as Illustrative of Ge 3 zmo. 24s 


olog ithe vols. 1 is, 
MAHON’S ( (LORD) ‘WISTORY ‘of ENGLAND, 
from the DEATH of QUEEN ANKE hg the REIGN od 
GEORGE If. 2nd edition. 3 vols. 
IISTORY of the WAR ‘of SU CCES-| 
SION in SPAIN. 2nd edition. 8vo. 

COURTofSPAIN UN DER CH ARLES | 
the SECOND. Extracted from the Correspondence of 
the Hon. AL EXANDER ae ARHOPE, British Minister a 

ladrid from 1690 to 1700. 


Ry 
LIFE of BE LISARIU S. Witha Map. | 
MANNI ING 8 {ARCHDEACON) TREATISE | 


Nearly re 
MARKHAM'S: ‘(MRS.) TISTORY of “RNG. 
LAND. 7 edit. With Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
1ISTORY of FRANCE. ith edition. 
With Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 
MILMAN’S (REV. H. =. ) HISTORY of 
CORISTIANIT Y, from the RTH of CHRIST to the 


XTINCTION of PAGANISM m the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
3 vols. 8v0. 36s. 





rities. 5th edition, with Index. 8vo. 12: 
STEPHENS’ (JOHN L.) INCIDENTS ff 
Be L ete CS E gan es ‘A, cS ay A and YUC 
th7s ng 
ISTE RL ING S(CA APT. “ANTHON Y ©. ) RUSSIA) 
UNDER NICHOLAS the FIRST. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
| TAYLOR’S (CATHARIN E) LETTERS 
uF ba Y. a th » one HES of HISTORY, Litenare 
é edition, 2 vols. pos 
VEN. ABLES" (RE VR. L.) DOMESTIC MAX 
NERS of thé RUSSIANS. Described from a Year's Resi 
Sears nee in that Country, chiefly in the Interior, Post 8. 
WE LLESLEY'S (THE MARQUESS) Dis 
PATCHES and CORRESPONDENCE during his Lordship 
a sien to Layo ¥. Asobace — Extraordinary to thes 
untain 8v0. 
WELL INGTON'S (The. “DUKE of) DB 
Sa} TCHES and CORRESPONDENCE. Compiled by Liew: 
GURWOOD. 12 vols, 8vo. and Index, 12/. 10s. 
WE STMORE LAND'S (The Present EARL of] 
MEMOIR of the op ERATIONS of the ALLIED ARMIBS 
under HI la = = Caw ARZENBERG and MARSH 
WILKINSON'S (SIR GARDNER) ACCOUN 
of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ELIGION. AG RICU 
TURE, &c., of the AN vC i 
a residence ‘of 12 years in 
glyphics, Sculpture, Painting, 
Es ty compared re be A 
0 Illustration 


WILLIAMS (RRCHDEACON) HOMER 


WOOD'S “(LIEUTEN ANT) JOURNEY to the 
gov RCE of the RIVER OXUS, iF the way of the In 
bul, and Badakhshaa, With } Map. 8vo. lis. 
WORDSWORTH'S (DR. CHRIS’ OPHER) 
CLASSICAL TOUR in ATTICA, and RESIDENCE i 
ATIIENS, Wi ith Maps and IJlustrations, 2nd edit. 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARL E-STREET. 
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